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INTRODUCTION 

Bibliotherapy Defined , . 

TO most peppier bibliotherapy is an unfamiliar 
term. Eleanor F. Bspown, in her bopk Bibliotherapy and Its 
Widening I'mplicatiorlis , has assembled some helpful defini- 
Vtions. Webster's Thjrd , she notes, defines bibliotherapy 

IS "'the use of selected reading materials as therapeutic 

1 • " \ ' " ' ' ' 

idauvants in medicine land psychiatry; guidance in the 

splution of persongil problems through directed reading'" 

(?:1)." 



Brown gives a de-finition of Sistex M. Bridget's, as 



follows: 



And 



••Biblioidierapy l^ the non-medical use of books as 
therapeutic aids in the emotional stabilization pf un- 
happy and worried children in a notmal classroom envi- 
ronment, providing the child with books which concern 
problems similar to his own apd letting him abreact to 
them." ^ ^ 



Brown commen/ts, "In this definition we" have the non- 

■ ■ / 

medical or guidance approach as teachers and librarians o 

app]|.y it to children" (2^2). . 

/ •• I- ''^ . ■ 

Finapy, ' 

"In /' The.. Libr airy gb^s' a Therapeutic Experience,' ^n 
article /in the Bulletin of the Medical Library Assb- v 
Slation/ , July, 1959, RUth Darrin, editor, on page 2 
iharactierizes bibliotherapy as 'a treatment of illnes^ 



W the /Use of books ahd other reading materials 
(2:2). 



I tl 



The Problem 
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How can bibliotherapy help to solvevthe behavioral 
and emotional problems confronted by t^ elementary stu- 
dent? A teacher is confronted with children in his class- 
' room who are bothered with various kinds of problems.. No 
matter how big or small they may be, a child's conflicts 
are very important to him, A yourig child .cannot readily \ 
define the problems he has, but wllSj.the help of an under- 
standing teacher the child can recogr^ze his troubles and 
possibly find solutions to them. But how does the child 
who does not e3<jpress himself verbally recognize his problem^ 
and\ solve them? Even though the -teacher may bei' under- _ 
stanfling^ he still may not be able to reach the child. 

AnotIi^\er method is needed. The authors of this paper feel 

*l - . ■ . . 

that bibliotherapy, c be a technique to use. By using 

the prc^j^ctive technique qf bibliotherapy, the problem is 

taken out ^f its context and set aside to be lookedxat to 



\ 



find out whd± is bothering the person! 



ef inition of Verms 



S 



The folJ^owing paragoraphs will deal wifeh the <|efir^i- 
tion of terms ass^ociated wit^ children's problems. 



X "Hyp^ractiyity,*^ or "hyperkinesis,." is one manifes- 
tation of distractibility and. is a very common learning 
disability in chirdren^ Byperactivity may also be 
termed "motor dj^inhibftion. " While it is natural 
for most children to be/ activeijr to move theis armk and 
legs about, and to chan<ge positions frequently, mosjt 
children inhibit most of those actions which are ailm- ^ 



leiss or whix;h -are hot suitable to the ^situation. 



hyperactive child if unable to inhibit thdse excess 



he 
ive 




• motions (5:244-46). . . . 

Motivation is the forces that promote action toward 
attaining goals and obtaining results. The practicajT 
art of applying ii^centives and arousing interest for 
the purpose of causing a pupil to perform in a desired 
way (8:102) . . 

" Emotional Adjustment is the process ^hicH leads to 

individual behavior appropriate, tO| corresponding physical 

development" (8:87).^ ' 

Interpersonal Relatibns ^eals with four skill areas 
people use xn order to develop a meaningful relation- 
s;hip.^ The skill areas involve the following steps: 

1. Knowing and trusting each other. 

2. Accurately understanding each oth6r. 

3. Influencing and helping each oth«r. 

4. Constructively resolving problems and con- a 
flicts in the relationship (14:11) . / 

Daydreaming ^s a satisfying imaginative fulfillment 
of desires. It is an escap^:_^om/the difficulties/ of 
real JLife into- & realm where all obstacles to success 
can be ignored or effectively surmounted. It provides 
relief from frustration and conflict (8:102) i 

Sdlf-concept relates to /'a person *su opinion of him- 
self and his potentialities" (14:3)"^ 

A value system can be' defined as a method in which 

a person places some amount of worth, esteem, appreciation, 

' . ' .. ■ ■ ' . • ■ . ■■ ■ 

or some type of significance on a concrete object, an 

abstract idea, or a characteristic (14:3). 

Scope of Study ^ ^ . 

t , this paper the authors plan to research the field 
of bibliotherapy and how it can be applied to the elementary 
classrjoom. ^ We are concerrie^x with grades kindergarten 
throijigh sixth. After familiarizing ourselves with the sub- 



ject 



of bibliotherapy, 'we plan ^;o develop a bibliotherapy 



library ^which the" teacher and the •wehool librarian can ■ 
hel£>\ the^tudent recognize and solve various problems that 
are d^^urbing the child. The library vill be divided into 
categories of various behavioral^ and emotional pr(^blems 
that arA faced by , elementary children. Guidelines'^Si^ill be 
presentea\ to sensitLze the teacher to S^e use of the bib- 
liotherapr^libtary iii the 'classroom/v Also, jguidelines will 
he developed for student recognition of problems! A format 
will be presented sO that the children of the classroom 
will be able to use the bibliotherapy library effectively. 

Once a child is able to use this type of thera- 
.peutic library > the teacher must be able to evaluate the 
bibliotiierapy program in relatioh. to the child 'js use. The 
student must B'e able to evaluate himself to see if he i^ 
benefiting from his readings. Parental evaluation will- 
also be helpful to find ^ut if a child is benefiting from 
the bii^^iotherapy program; 

As mentioned earlier, the bibliotherapy library is 
limited to the kindergarten through sixth grade. We will 
not attempt to develop a library for the middle school and 
secondary level. Our experiences li^ at the elementary 
grade level, where we want to concentrate our efforts for 
helping bur students develop into healthy human beings that 
will survive in this world of conflict., ^ 



It 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH AS RELATED 
TO THE ELEMENTARY STUDENT 



The following topics/ deal with the review of related 
resjearch as it concerns th^fe],ementary student. ^ 

Hy t^er ac ti vi ty ' ^ 



^ They^yperacl 
blem \^ see in cle 



or hypermotor child i,s a common 
pr<f)blem \^ see in claj6S^oopis today. The hyperactive child 
usjaally^ disrupts th9^ people around him. This child just 



cajin9t disregard unimportant things. A victim of this 
pijo^lem has a sho^t attention span, is overly active/ an^i 
dlstractible. H[fe 1$ very .aggressive In either physical or 
verbal actiojis ,/ and he is a disruption to the school and 
hpme. / \y 

We a^ree with Dr^ Lendon Smith , a Portland, Oregon^ 
^ediatricia^, who in an adddress to a group of Washoe County 
:eachers at( the University of Nevada, Reno, on February 4, 
1974, ihairitained that hyperactivity is "chemical,^ genetic, 

connfected with blopd sugar and diet and self-ima;ge. "t Dr. 

/ * 

Smith says tha<t a hyperactive child is one who is unable t|o 
shut '>out mess agfefe coming to him from all directions. Dr. 

Smith-V4 advice to' tea^Ghers is that in dealing with the 

/< \ ' • . • . . • •• . 

hyperactive child they sI\ould understand the chemical 

I ' : I r • V, ■ * • ■ ; 

nature of the problem, help the child-" s self-image, consult 



T. 



with doctors, and provide a variety of ways for the child 
to •jlearn. ' ^ 'x,. . ' 
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Motivation , 

For ye5b|rs,* psychologists have generally assumed 

.thit children .str|ye to master their ehvipbnm^nt because * 

they are/ rewaj^ded f or such efforts or because §^ 

help satisfy their aggressive drives. However, 

Robert W. White has proposed Ith^'t the child * s mo- 
€i/ve for achievement is 'more intrinsi^ and closelly . • 
tied to his developing sense of ^self. It refleQts a. 
basic need to interact effectively with the enviiron- 
inentf independent, of approval or' disapproval, ori the /„ 
need to satisfy -aggressive motives.. White ^calls ^ thi^^ 8 
3,ntrinsic drive for 'achievement ef fectancjs ^motiyatiohy 
because, of thetmotive to effect an act. .ipiaget . . 0' 
assxHnes a similar yiew of the ^chi Id' s. intellectual ~ V 

motivation. . ^ . ' - 

Effectance motivation would seem to be at the root 
. of the development o£ colmpestence as a persotiality " 
trait. The child becpmes competent at writing his 
name because of his inhererjtt desire to master the task 
and advance his skills. The chiljS has -a need for com^ - » 
petence. ^ ' . . 

Effectance motivation is a* major fbrce in develop- 
ment because it Jeads to the learning /of new acts, . \ 
skills, behaviors,, ideas, and concepts. Early en- 
couragement and independence seem to /strengthen this ^ 
existing desire to achieve competence (17:289). 



^ Children spend a lot of/ time in activities such as 

/ : . * • ' •/ ■ - 

crayoning/ painting/ reading, and modeling clay. The 

activities are classified as achievemenii: activities. 

The children's high achijevement motivation serins to 
be a direct result of parental tre^trtient of their 
efforts. 

Encouragement, ol mastery as eairly as infancy also 
increases later achievement motivation. Children who 
were encouraged in walki^ng, talking.,' hol^i^g and 
carrying objects achi^fed more than children who* were . 
not encouraged to dp^th^se skills. According to Kagan 
and Moss an indivj^dual's strong mjOtivation to achieve 
in intellectiial activities is mosit often retained 
throughout life (17:289) . ' jt- 



Emoi^^on^ Adjustment ; 

According to Jenkins and SJiacter^ six-year-olds' 
show an increasing interest T?iM<t3feath. The si?c-year-old is 

beginning to realize that death i^a part of life." 

■ •■ ■ ' ' • - ' ' ■ 

knows that old people > and pets ^ die and will 'not cOme 

' ■ ^ ■• •' , . . , •' 

back'. Six-year-olds worry about their parents dying, and 

leaving them alone, particularly if there has been ^ death 

in the f'^ily or someone they have known d^es. Following 

an experience with death, a six-^year-old may become pre- 

occupied with funerals, and graven. Children of this age 

■ ■• ^ ■ " ■' r . • ' ■ . ■ - / 

are- now able to relate' to death and kil^ling. They are / 
unable to realize that they wiM die pome day* The^^tti- 
tudes/of £he people arouhd the six-yfearr-Sld Will help him 

: " \ ■ 

to have a greater xartderstanding- of the subject of death 
(12:145) . \ ' • " 

A child Of eight 'rea^zeW„ at tjiis age that 'all ^ 
living things die and .that he> too, will 4ie sdme day. »An . 
insecure chiljd, or one who has/had a tiraumatic experience 
throqgh the deaiith of someone close to himj may develop a 
fear of death* and will need\help to ovepcQme it. Children 
bf this age level may, show interest „ in dejtails o/ burial. , 
The attitudes of adults and religions interpretations^ 
given to the, eight-year-old may have an effect on the 
child's acQeptance of death as a. part of lif^e, or intensify 
fear. . , ^ ,. ' ' ^ * - ■ . 

Many children ijti our world today are growing up in 



divorced **fainxly situation. Divorce is usually a great ■ 
emotional strain on tfie child in his environment. Accord- 
ing to Jenkins and Shacter, "many children will experience 
the need to adapt to a new family unit as^ parents div^nrpe^ 
remarry^ ahd^ sbmetlpies even divorce again" (12:10) . With 
the change in raofal values^ emphasis on /marriage is not as 
important as it was ^teil^ years ago. Many children will be 
living i'ii a home where the parents are not: legally married. 
This may or may not' have^ an effect upon the child,. The, > 
child will a_lso have to cope with new brothers and sisters, 
parents and relatives. As new family relationships become* 
a part of the child's environment r he is often confronted 
by -new^ loyalties within his new £Qinily (12:10). • J 
A^^xysical disabili^ty causes many ^ problems for a ^ 
young child. Even thWgh the problem may 'be only a minor 
one^ it may be serious if perceived by the child ^s a / ' 
barrier' to his self--reali2^^ (11:253). 

■ ' " ■ . ■ ,^ . -y^. . \ . : ■■ ■■■ - , ' 

, " Youry^ jchildreii^ who suffer from physical handicaps 

" • ^' ' ■ ■'■ % "k-' 

such as cerebral -palsy y crippljL^g, epileptic seizures^ - 
blindness, dfeafnes^; •:4iabeties , ^a heart condition , or any^^*^ 
other physical handicaps may suffer from emotional dis- 
turbance also if they do not receive t|ie support and guid- 
ance they need. Children with these handicaps need spe^ci^l 
help to meet' *the problems they fa.qe^i It* is up to the 
parents and teachers to help physically handicapped chil- 

. - ■ ' >\ , ■ . ■ ■ ■ v-^ ^ ■ 

..V- . . • . ■. •. ^. . ■ . ' a; 

dren accept their disabilities and l&rustratidns that go : 
along with the disabilities in' a realisfctq manner. 



V With the help of caring parents and teachers, handi 

capped children can. develop healthy personalities by being, 

'accepted as "normal" in other phases of their life. They 

should be encouraged to become involved in activities of 

•notm^' bhilfiren as much as possible. Wijbh the help of 

parents, and^eachers who care the children can learn to 

become as indepfeajident as possible and develop their own 

special interests ana<abllities. - In turn ^ this will lead 

to the development of a po^tiye self-image ^ arid as they 

grow older ^ they will I'^^rn to-' b^c<^e self-reliant as much 

as passible (12:269^272) 

^ ' friendship is -an increased stabili^of friendship 
patterns among children. li; is b characte^ristic of 
Jy^er^^^^ela'tionships. As chi^ldrjen;become more stable in 
•ti))ei:^| individual personal 'characteristiGS their choice 
of frieri'ds assumes a more distinctive and ift^re stable 
character (17:422) . 

friendliness, 6t sociability is S trait which-J^ndi- 
cates self-cdnf idence and mastery of sopial ireality^.^ 
' Social reality seems to promote acceptance'^ by peers. < 
^ The child who is outgoing and socially sensitive ^ who 
expresses kindness and who is .willing to l)OS;h givev and 
- receive friendly overtures from others** is.^ usually well 
accepted in his peer groytp (17:422) ^ 



Ob^er^ers/bf frj^endship groups among childre^^n havil 

noted a number of similarities aifiohg^memtiefs. Such simi- 

■ft- ?■ '<«• ' ■ 1 .■.■.«. , ■ ■ - 

laritles reveal which kinds of characlfiteiristics chif4:i:en s6e 
as i|nportarrt ^ii> their choice of companions. ^ 
'TIjere are a number of situational factors influ- 



encing choic^^ of friends; Mutual friends tend to resemble 

■ ' - ' • ., . ,.• , ' , • . y ■ ^ " ■ 

each other in soaioeconomlc. backgrounds , lower-class chil- 
-dren being friendly with^others of the samQ status (17:424)^ 



Sharing is a very important part of ^ learning, es- 
pecially in a child's early years. Thie child has to be 
taught to get along fwith his pe6rs. - 

Sharing works better when a parent sees his. child, 
as neither *an extension nor carbon c6py of himself. This 
means he doesn't see himself as owning his children, but 
sees his children as owning themselves and their feelingi* • 
He does not see them as objects to manipulate, but rather as 
persons distinct in tiieir own right.. - * . 

Wheiiever a child feels valued, and loved, he wants 

^- .. ' ■ • • ■ ' 

to share and cooperate; He- is more interested in talking 
about his conflicts. Warm, positive relationships already 
est^lished Irtafee it easiet to put the mechanics of democ- 
racy iht;o practice. > . 

Som6 children do poorly in school because they are 
discouraged with theifts^lveb and refuse to try.. Instead 
of the child revetting to the daydream stag^ they are, 
apkthetic (12:266)\. ^* , > 

Most children tVat are apathetic usually com&^^ffom 
poverty-stricken rural cWnunities. Many are in poor physi- 
cal condition, labk muscuiar tone, and are often fatigued. 
Frequently, their pareats,\:oo^ are i^l, and became of 
illness or inadequacy, unable to give the^/encoulragement and 
emotional;^ support which children need. The children seeirt to 
have such a poor . self-image tha£ they no longer try; they 
just give up (^:266) . , : ^ » 

5uch children are a r^esponsibility of the community 
ttiat has permitted neglected areai? ^to continue ♦ to exist. 



11 

Before these children can become alert and motivated to do' 
schooT work ^.they need attention to their physical needs , 
correction of their phyi^ical defects, clothing to fencourag^ 
greater self-respect, and then, gradually, experiences in 
identifying themselves as individuals. Their apathy toward 
school c^n only be changed as we help them develop self- 
respect arid a self-image which enables them to believ^^^ t^^^^^^^^ 
the effort of learning is worthwhile because they can 

-learn (12:266) • • ' , - 

Children should feel veary fortunate that they were 
choserx^to be adopted. A cliild should fe^el secure in that 

"fee is loved and wanted axid should grow /up in a very healthy, 
no^al environment. Some adojitive children later in life - 
tBBli\an^j&^ problem in that they were rejected by 

-tHgti-r natural parents^ eveji th9Ugh they have lived a very 

secure and' normal life with their adoptive parents and ' 

' * " \ » . ^ '. • 

relatives. Some 6:^ these adc5|)ted acquits spend A tot* of 

timfe, mone^f" and difergy trying to find their natural parents, 

# ^ '•*•..'■ 

Jt>ut much too often the end result is frustration. 

' % ' *^ 

iS^ll children neied to be loved, wanted, and to know 

' ' 'W ' ^ \ ■ ■ \ ■ 

.that they bve long and are accepted by a family unit and 
their peer grpu|>. When a new child is born into a family, 
it ^bften resiilW in soling ^rivalry and jealousy. The 
child will often \^ever1: to .childish ways and baby talk for 
attention. Many parents are constan^tly comparing and making 
tjiiieir children compete „with ^ach other. This constant com- 
parison often makes J^h^ child insecure and resentful 



tovrardis his brb^Jiers or si'sters^ ((12:20). 

■ .■ ' ■ ■ - ■' . *.■ ■■ ■ • " ' 

* ■ ' ■ ' • " ^ 

Interpersonal i^Iartions 

^ / ■ --^ \ ■ . * , . 

"In the^emSntary school, many children resort to 

jJhysical and verbaV<ighting rather than discussing their 
differences in a peaceful manner^ They find it easier to 
"slug it out" and then blame the ot^u|r. person. The chil- 
dren involye'd are oh the defensive rather than acceptinig 
their own faults. It is hard for children to fade, up to 
.t^i^ir wrongdoings and admit' that they heed correcting . It 

also be hard .jlbr a teacher to Ji^lp~>>Ghild recognize 
his J flaws in- relation. .to getting: aloijg with his peers. It 
" can-^t t.iines be n6^rly impossible for an adult to reason 
Vfth a'dhlia, so^anoj^h^t method is ij^eede^a. If a child can / 

be helped to loqk at hiitiseXf as a frame of referencey^ very \ 

^ ' " ^ / " -'^^ ^ ■■ , * ■ *• " ■ ' 

often aVf ight — whether- Verbal or phi/sical~can be eliminated 

If one child can help himself , ma:^be he^cari help another' 
from. his learnings . 

,r Anothea^ topic that enters into^ interpersonal rela- 
tions IS the migratory ^ii4;d. Higratory children need help 
lifting the "masics" they we^r^Wfore^^ey can get down to 
the basics in th^ir formal educatiprlv The^^tr^asks , which 
appear in various forms arid have many b^iaiii^^^ be iden- 

tified by the teacher before he can help thextfhildreiv. Fol- 



lowing is a list bf some of th%masks that migr^i:;ory chil^ 



''dren wear: 



1^ The 



mask of periodic tuning out or daj^e^n^-i 



Its 
2 ; The 



7 
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origin is generally environmental, 
mask' of nonvecbal behavior/ The origin 



hole 



again is generally erivironinental. The hoiise-^ 



may be nonverbal. The children are non- 



verbal with adults but verbal with peers. 
Nonverbal responses consist of shrugging the 
shojilder^^ shaking the head ^ or pointing .\ 
3.^ The mask of , hostility or belligerence. Th\s 
maak originates from social or economic siti\- 
atxons. Poverty can caus^ hostility and bel- 
ligerencej. A negative edijicatidnal setting 



can cause 



caused by 



anxiety \v7hlch c^n 1|W^ to hostil- 



ity/ belligerence , or neg4tivism. 



4*. The mask of blank stares. * This mask call be 



a bye^kdown >iri communi 



idati 



5. .Th^ maskoj^ i^n<j)rance. This mask cm result 
firbm scorcis on standardized intelligence . , 
/tests ;^wh€n chiMren receive, low ^cores they 



on. 



iporidnic. 



become 1 abb le/3.aB slow learners dr 
* . \ " ' ^^ch patterns tising nohstandard ^'lalect 
*^ ' give ^ fals^ impressijbn.of. Ignprance 

' (1^57-58) 

Underneath thg maipks, migrant cMldren ha^e 
Strengths that go unrecognized. 1 Some of the stren9;{^s 
range .from eagerness to please r being ^Responsible, being 
loved r adaptability r percebti^eness and sensitivity , desire 
for an education , curiosity , exi^liiusiasm, and the fact that 



14 

they possess a culture of their own. 

Ida Browniee Bragdon suggests nine ways to liftj the 



masks : 



1. Blot»out failure.. Let the child have success, 
experiences in school. 

2. Accept the language of migraht children with- 



out ridicule. Training is needed to enable 



them to' master standard Ehjglish. 
3* Treat the chiLldren with ccmpassiori a^^d under-- 
^ standing. Praise their a<|:hievemerits and pro- 
^ vide them with activities to let them use 



theiir yairroujs abilities . 



/ - 



4. : Invol\5,e parehts in the child 's n^tr fining,. ^ ; 

5. Upgrade teaching methods and curriculum for ' 
the migrant child. 

6 . Allow young migrant children to visit with 
Older successful migrants as a means of 
motiva1;ing younger children. 

7. Encourage mi gran tjr children to talk by pro- 

X ■ ■ 

viding expe^Jinental topics and activities 
and by Joeing "a^i attentive listener. Talk to 
them in complete sentences and teach them to 
answer in sentences, or acceptable phrases. 

8. Gist to kno^^^=55^ migrant children as indi- 
viduals and ai^sume they can learn. 

9V Teachers should try to overcome their short- 
comings concerning dea4.ing with the migrant 



child (l:57-58» . 
The topic of teacher|pupii conflicts also enters 
into interpeijsonal relations^ Carl\ Rogers emphasizes that * 



acceptance is 



Very important between a student an<J a 



teacher. If the factor of acceptance is notx^present^ the I ^ 
learning ^environment is limited. Folibwing are some assvim^ 
tions an<i attitudes that are related tp^ acceptance: 

1. The student wants, to leatnr an^ p^e teacher's 
job is to release motivation from within the 
studentp ^ ^. / 

2. The student learns most significantly ^ when 
the content is seen by the itudent as rele-, 
varit and, instrumental to his own goals. 

3. The facilitation of learning rests on ^bfa:^ 
n^tuire of tjhe"^ teacher-student relationship. 

facilitated by a non-^threateningy 
elationship. There are four 
tics for ala acceptant relation- 
ship between the teacher 'a,nd the student 
a. Thfe taacj^her values the student. The 
teacher cares for each student as an 
individtjiajL. , 
The tea<bher ttli^its the student. The ' 
teacher believes that the student has 
the pdj^ential and desire to learn and 
grow. ■ ■ ■ ■ „' ■ ••. ■ / . . . \ 
The teacher empathizes wi,th the student. 



Learning is 

. t .-.^ 
acceptant r 

characteri's 



b. 




teacKeri-pupi 1 conf licit | 
in vrarking with stud^n-^:s 



child know you care can y[ery often bire^ki 



tensions which lead to 



flicts caxise the learninfj envirGnment to bee 
Teachers with an honest i^ffort can strive for posltiyi 
learnj^ng. A positive learniiigf situation can 



tt 



Idcheti 
c^au:^: 



conflicts. V Constant 



ome^ ne^?ativQ 




/ Hete jthQ teacher tries to underi^t^ijii 
/ th^ stude^ and develops an a' 
tha[t is sensitive to t^e meap 
thej s tudent ' s\ though tsi and , f t#li:|igl 
d. a?hei teacher is\iimself ^ He jLd| a^ 
est and real person. .,1 ' ; j 
4. j The teacher is ppen to ex^rierice, ITher 
a willxngiiess expressed by \he teachjsr t 
e*xperiinent{ and change according to the 
changing needs and relationships betwee a 
teacher and the stud^ht (14:;lO-11). 
If a teae^er act^d according, to th<5se latt|tud^s 
assumptions is his^ everyday te^hing, thero woLild j nit 
the fraction there^ is betweexi/ many tecLchers; anil 
Today, students need /a one-j^o-one rel4tion 
teache:i[:s, but large class sizes lijnit 

• " r i ' ■ . ■ 

the teacher can spend with an in^ividi;<hl 
the quality of education # 

Teacher willingnless ih 

" ,■ ,, " I- ■ \* 

vi dual, student ^ also plc^yjs an iit]i;^:j>rts 

If a ti 
"he xs 



helpi "^the /teacher. 



i • 1 



and plupil work out their conflicts (18:67). 



Daydraaiping 



Daydreaming^ if i^t ij^^indulged in often ehoughr can 



It can be a' 



scome an habitual patteirn of response, 
wiy of a\^oiding^ at least, in thought^ sjDmething diffi- 
ciat br drsbomftf^ting (12:253). 



Why does a c^ild daydream? Wlien it is possi](?le to 
obtain a det^ile^ picture of how a chil<i has growin', 
developed and liy^d, clues a,re usually ai)pa:^ent whS^h 
' help the parent lor teacher in understanding the dis~ 
turbing behaviorf. Sometimes the problem does not lie 
with the stud ent| but with the parents? linconscious 
exp,3;ession pf the:^r own problems" aiid'aresultant tensipns 
in the relationships within the home. v 

'Such a concept may not be /.easy to -uncl^irstand and 
su(2fh 'a situation is certainly not easy to resolve. 
. Sometimes outside help from a psychologist is neces- 
saty U2:253) , ^ . 

When we dr^^ ^e are trying to work out our feel- 



ings. 



better. 



Dreams.are ijiever silly , even-if they seem to make no 



^sense at all. Dreami,ng helps us to sblve^problems, to work 

' - - . ■ ■ • ■■• ■■ ,/• ■ ^ . - . : ■ " 

out things that are bothering us. Usually we don't have to 

tr^ to figux^e theittiout? just dreaming of ten-^iiiakes^u^ 

. One ^thing we do know is tha-c^dreaming is very . p 

important and good. It helps us in many ways. Good" dreams 

ar^ nicS^/.to think about when we wake up'. 

I . Daj^reaiuing is another way that we work out feelings 

ti:\^t ' bcSther us Daydreams fielp .us* to fjeel better about 

. ox;rselves* They can, give us more confider^ce in ourselves. 

Th^ey help us get over bad times when our feelings' hurt too 

jnuch. 

Daydreams usually happen when we are alone. Whether 
we ar& dreaming or not, being. aloi\e is very important. for 



;.8 



our feelings. 



r 



Developing Self-concept 

' ^ A child acquires hi/" seMtconcept tiKough hi 

interaction with his family from /birth, hi^,j)eers, and his 
teachers. These people all play/ a p^rt in » a child's devel 
opment as to whether he feels gdod aibout himself or not. 
If a child receives positive'reinforcement, he sees himselfc 
in a healthy manner. His ^Sa^^or develops' from his culture 
and f ami ly group . 

A child's family life ^ff^cts his development as 
the child is influenced, by hi^s parental background, family 
composition, personal' characteristics of parents, parental 
-^attitudes toward children , overt" parental behavior patterns , 
^® f^fl^X orientation toward parents and siblings , overt 
child behavior toward family members , and personal charac- 
teristics of the child. Th^-s^ily is the greatest influr 
ence on the child's early devekpment his §e If -concept , 
/ Social and environmental' •factors play a part in the 

forming of a self -concept also^ The^^renfes and early 
teachers > play an essential role in. showing respect for a 
,child and- reypgni^ng him as an individual. If a child. 
ias-*a healtly concept of himself , then h^ sees himsfelf 'as 
being Wqrtii something and he values himself . 



studies have found that the", very young years -of a 



child's lif e are^ very imports^nt in acquiring a self -concept. 
A healthy-conceit stems frpm parental wirmth, clearly ' ' 
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define(} rules, aftd irespectfui treatment froinp^ others. By 
:the td^^ a' chil<| has : rea^iied middle childhood^ he has ' 
.^already, arrived at^ general appraisal of his worth" (13:6). 

Developing a Valine Syg^tem 

^ ^' I ) " 

As defined earlier in this papea:, a value system is 

/ i 

a method in which a/p;^rson places some amount of worth/ 
esteem, appreciatiy<^, or some type qf significance on a 
concrete object, /an abstract idea, or a characteristic* 

First o/ all, values are learned, not taught. In 
order for a child to be able to cope ^with himself , his en- 
vironment, the people he comes in contapt with aj:id who in- 
fluence him^ his ^arly, education, and world happenings, he 
needs to develop ^ system of value^-4(rtUPh he *lives by. 
These values are not meant to be stagnarvbxand rigid, but 
flexible .and subject to change. As a child dearns and 
experiences new and. different things in his life, he \^rows 
into a productive individjdal if he has a set of values to 
live by. But if the child is not willing to change his 

^' ^ . . f ,y/ ■ - i 

values, then he is l;Lmiting his growth toward^ being pro- 



ductive . 



must be able to. 



rn the process of developing a value system a qhild 



clarify whkt he 



values. A teacher 



can help a childlfind and learn his values. In order for 
a child to be able to develop clear pe^fsonal values he 
needs help in the process?%f::^aluing. The followini^ se\ren 
steps lead to value clarif icati^or^^ 



/ 

'/■ 



\ ' !• Help children make free choices wheniever poisr 

sible. 

, .2. Search for alternatives in chbice-jnaking 
. \ situations. 

3. WeUgh the consequences of each available 
, alternative. 

4. Consider what children prize and. cherish. 

5. Publicly affirm the things the* qhildren 
..value. 

6t Do something about the children's choices. 

Put their values to work. 

- ■ . - _^ * 

7. Consider and strengthen positive patterns' in 

^ the •children's lives. ^ 

An article from the March-April, 1976 , issue of 

Today's Education does an excellent job cff, explaining what 

can happen if a child id not allowed to follow the sevea 

steps above in value cfLarif ication: ^ \ ^ 

Censorship imposes a value systenf on students; It 
does not help them make their own. , Tt teaches them to 
narrow their thinking into prescribed channels and to^ " 
avoid controversy; it does not teach*^them to search out 
^ and examine all the alternatives to a problem before 

they make a decision. Censorship- teachers a stuc^erit to 
respond to the world's problems with conditioned" re- 
flexes,^ not with 6reative, thoughtful ^responses. It 
denies students the opportunity to respond creatively 
to life's problems with their own code of ethics, and,* 
since responding to life's problems creatively is part - 
of living /.censorship thus dej^rives students of the 
chance to live fully (6:54). ^^--^ 




s 




OTHER f:^TTI.TqpES THAr ^MAY CONTRIB^^E' ' ; ' " -. 

■•■■■* ' ° .' ■ ' ' ^ ■ . . ' 

'^Readin,^ is/'fe^ most. uijjLyersally; used subject 

taught in t^e;gfchqols. Other sub-jec2t% interrelate i But . the 

• '• / f . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' ' ^ -'■ 

stibjjects are Vdepeiident upon ^eadipg" ' (5:,3) . " 

• ■ ■ / - ^ " ■ " ''■ V.-- ■■■| ■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

For, children -^-^ have a-sgo'od "attitijide t©w^^s*r^ad-j ' 
ing, they ihus;t /be interested in the reading nfiateria'l that 



\ 



is being used. In a study by Cardinal Sttitdh CjQllege. it 

y ' ' ■ ' ^"'^ 1 ■ " f ' ■ 

IS , suggested, although ncitf statistically provbn, that" « 



adaptii\g reading rrCateriais to childjreh^s interests^ 
presenting mo3*e subtly the rfecjuired reading skills > ^rid 
adjusting mat^i^iaJ,s tOt-students' reading levels- will 
foster mare favojra^le attitudes t6ward reading (3:3) . 

. ' y \ ■ ' " " "V" ■ \ '■ ^"^r' ' - ■ -'■>■• ' 
-Also according to the Cardinal Stritch study ^ V V* 

good readers tend 'to have better 'a^ttittifes toward 
/ education than jrisinedial. r^eaders. - The, teacher appears' 

to be th.e -^r^tical factor for liking^^< disliking ^ ' \ 
*e school experiences (3 1 3) . ' " . 

Reading has an advantage over dirtect humai5./do 
cation because^ it is not as intrusive as the sp6k0h ^ . ? . 
^ word. It is possible to ^e.ad. with 'jittich les^ d^fehsivd- 
^ ne^s than -it is to copmunicate directly with ario&er 
^cp^son. ^ A' book is>^much legs threatening/ :much *less ' 
demanding ri^ut still can offer mudh in thei^^wayiof 
CQmrtiunicating hiaman si^ations and allowirig the xeader 
to ap|)lV them to his/he? reSl^tx^C 10^: 29)1: - : / . ^ 

: . If a child hasi <gl:5[fe£ipulty^ in reading^ he should be * - 

tested an4 if the tests'^ prov^ he has a problem that can be 

cprrecte&^i he shobld\see a speqial reading teacher. A' — " 



child witl^ prob^^ must al;^ have help from his teacher 
cyfid parj^!^^.^ ji^ must iiav^ a feeling: <of success from othe'r 




areas to qope^with'^is reading difficulties. 
^ ^^^Ih addition ta"at£itudes: towards reading^ racial 



"1 ' 
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baickgripurid ^l^YS-^Mxi^jL^^ part.; A teacher whos.e class 



contains children iof various raqes needs to create ^a class- 
• iroom cliinate thaf ndninvizes ^ that otherwise might 

occur in a /'multiracial classroom. 

/ if ^ teacher , develops; a good understanding of ifrhat 

»her raci^ attitudes are and is willing to'le^rri about 
herself from others., she is on the right 'track in dedlliig ' 
Vith interpersonal problems 'that might ar\sew. The teiacher 
mu|t lie ^en ,to all the stuiients and. sfeiw ^ f avoritism. 
Freedom from p:rejudi'c^e is also a -factor necessary in: main^ 
taining a peaceful classrpc^. 
. ; ,A teacher who c^ispl^ tdWards her. 




stu<aents and-relate^^ to them--pers6nally, them posi-v 

tive will eliminate Recognising^ 

^acib^stude^^ ^n individual leai^ teaching 

which will in 'Wrn meet the needs of each individual stu- 

The teacher must cjfeate a pbsi tive atmosphere which 

. ' ''^ ■ / ■ , - - . ■ \ ' ' . ^ ' 

l^ads^ io positive interaction. Creating learning situa- ^ 

tions in which thiere is i^nteraction between diffdrefft ^ 

ethnic groups leads to. «the student's awarenes^ that chil^ 

^^drfen of various ^^thnic/ groups haye , something special to 

offer 

with j^ch otJier^^X""^ a ^' \) ^ ' ' 
^ ^ The teacher^ needs ^ initiate^^e ^k^^ activi- 
/ties; which wi if' involve intefactioh because/ if left on 



their CT^lturei,; ' ^They also learn /to get alpyig 
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^ I ^en plahi^ing the curriculum^ |h.e teacher should 
filter in reference^, to ethnic awareheVs^ thus. letting the 
children know, each race has „of fered something important, to 
the development 'Of the, world. 

If conflicts do spurt up, a teacher heeds , to find 
out what ' caused . the disagreement, decide to settle it im- 
mediately, or. allow for a "cooling-off period" before the 
problem is discussed. If the conflict involves, several ' 
stud^ents in .the classroom^ then the teacher could turn the 
probleii!*4nto a I't^arning situation open -^o/djus cuss ion. No 
matter, how the problems are handled, they must "be Sjblved 
eliminate^ .^ny further 'trouble •.(>V77-78) - 1 , - 

To maW this discussion concerning teacl^ing in a 
multiracial classroom possi|W'e and meanirigfUl for the stu- 
^dents, teacher willingness is the" key . Without a teacher* s 
wxll4.ngness tQ create a positive learning atmosphere there 
will be chaos ^agiong the races* This must b\ eliminated, 
and it takes a lot o^ hard, dedicated work. 

Physi9al appearance enters into the picture, also, 
A child is^X^ery unique in his own appearance. Some m^ 
cla^^ify liim or her as a handsome ^chiid or possibly an 
ordinal child with commoh features. These children avoid 
rid)i:&ul,e because their looks are accepted as "normal, "^^ But 

at about the^hild with a pug nose, hare lip, moles, 
warts, or a birth defect? Wh^t about the child who is too 



fat_or too skinny? These are the children who are hassled 
by thei^- peers . Children do not stop to think that if they 
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had «the above features they wbuld not like to be teased r' 
but yet they will teaser hara'sSr and ridicule others with 

I *. - 

these vaHous features, not stopping to think .about the 
feelings they are hurting. " . : 

' Children nqed to learn that a j^erson's personality 

"■ " ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ ' - / " 

and character make-up are what are impo'rtSant^ about him ^ 

not his physical^^p^f anb^. Aft^r all, a ch¥ld does not 
ask\to look the way he^^oes. \Nature makes e/ac^ person a 
special^^re^,^ and children ta^st accept it if they want to 
live, a life free f rom^ ridicul^^ Thi^^s jwrhere parents and 
tigiadhers can help Discussion. with-^hilaren allows them to 
recognize the * differences in phyjsical aj^jearanc^. Litera- 
ture, whether true or fiction, canlDe an in^Sas^^ting as« 
weil. as helpful way In presenting children- with a b^tt^ 
understanding about differences in physical appearance. 

A child needs to learn how to overcome being self- 

i ■ f ' 1 

conscious about his abnormal appearance, whatever it may 
be. Parents and teachers can show a child hiiS strengths 
and build his self-con6ept by praisingx^him for the good 
things he can do. With enough encouragement -and help, a 
child can forget about his p^lysical abnormalities andT work 
on his abilities and potentials thqtt make him into^a^pro- 
ductiveN individual . . ^ 

In today's world many different religions arq prac- 
ticed* The various ethnic igrQ\K)s even in th6 United States 
practice their, own religious belief^§r^ 4.^^t^^ even 
though they practice a religion of *some scirt^ot^-^aiiO;^^ 
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may not attehd church services. They do not feel the- 
necessity to practice their religion by also attenairtg 
services sponsored by a particular -religion. It may be a 
^elf-initiated religftion that they live by, with i tig own 
code of ethics and rules established by its believers. 

Very often a child mi^ht hear derogatory remajc^s 
about a particular religion firom his peers, parents ^^ oi: 
Other adult ihf lutences .• Th€kTDeliefs of ^he religioji mayr 
he beyond the child's comprehension, but if the child '.s . 
parents, adult influences, or teachers present experien- 
ces in which a young- child can understand more about 
various religions, then a child can ftonulate. opinions " 
for ^imselfNidth a better understandingVf what the reli- 



gion mean^. Informational books provide ^source of under^. 
standing other religd 



?ns. 



If informative bo^ks ate used 
When different .commmiit4.eVv,^e studied in theVslassroom, I 
then the children will be _^able to experience ot^|ef reli- 
gions, especi-al^ if they plan fot holiday celebtations in 
'relation to "izlie y^riou cpmmunities studied. Bringing .tra- 
ditions alive in classroom ig a valuable learning ex-^ 
perience for children,. ' ' . 

Fiction stories 'can 4lso help to bring alive a 
child!s understanding of variou^**lceligioja^ backgrounds. If 
the characters in the stories are children then a c^li 
who reads^he book can relate , to the characters in the book, 
which wiir expand a child's religiotfe undeirstanding. 
When teacherS^and school librarians select 

' - ; 29' 



llteratujre for the'bhildren in their particular schools, 
they iVeed to considy]; the specific needs of the racial and 

V ■ . ' ' • • ■ - ■ . / 

religious groups in their vconununities. Th,e books should • 
point out flikenesses" rjather thap. " differences" and should 
be free from "preachiness" and moral platitudes. Religious 
values should be ijitroduised t6; children in a njiatliral 'way 
(3,1:265) . ' * ^ ■ J " ■ 

Through his home and religious background the child 
t ■ ■ ' " ' y • . ' 

learns to respect property. Many children in the first 

' 1 • ■ \ ■• > ^. 

through third grades like to oWri many possessions and haVfe 

large quantities of toys and other objects to >i.ay with. 

Usually at this age the yOung child does not want to care 

for his prop^^y, and he is not .greatly concerned if his 

property is lost x?r destroyed. Sometimes a "child of „this 

age has a weak conception of what belongs to him or what 
" % ■ \ 

Xbelongs to his friends^ Such children often take wh^t does 

belong^to thqin and have tc bfe taught the value of ^ 

, property ownership. This usually is a learned Strait and 

comes with maturity ^ taught by their parents, or is learned 

in school. N> .Other children of this age group will give awayS 

their property ^f or no^articular reason. Children oft 

have a difficult time understanding qwnership^nd respect 

for property (20:62-63). 




METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Sensitizing the Teacher .jho the Use 

the Bibliotherap^ Librairy ' - \^ «^ 

A, good teacher needs to study her children and jse- • 

come familikr with their needs. If ^ teacher or a librar- 

ian acts a& a bibliotherapist and recommends books as ther- 

apy for child^ir, she must gain the confidence and friend- 

shi^p of the students . ^ 



I [She] mu§t be W^rm, fjriendly, outgoing, accfept the 
individual as he\is, be permissive to a degree^ b^xsen- 
- ^-^^37^ feelings of the^individ^aO^Ml.^^^^^^^ film 

as a person capable of -slowly taking rw^t^K^ i /rcigjj^ of 
himself. Bibliocpunseling is not advising. ^Int^^^ ^ 
permissive atmosphere created by the therapis't a 
student is helped to interpret circumstances sur- " 
grounding his problem or need (2:186). 

The teacher needs to be familiar with the contetits,. 

of the reading material, explain the material^Jto tl^e 'stu- 

dent, explain the reader's relationship to the materials hei 

is going tb read, and thfe teacher Would provide a per- 

sonal, supportive follow-up. , 

V I 

A teacher acting as a bibliotherapist must remember 
he i§ riot trained to-handle^^cMldrpn^ with serious emotional 
or mental problems ^ But k^^air^e^i^^^ the parents seek, out- 
side help for their Chi Jd- n^^^^^ 

The teacher must no t^ only know his students and 
Jtheir problems, but "he must be able to stimulate them to 

■ ■ • , ■ ^"V . / ■ . 

.read the ^)rescribed jnaterial -and estdb-li/sfi a good relation- 
ship with them so tha't the discusliions ^bojot the books /and 



other follow-up activities wi-ll^be meaningful as well 



as a valid le?irning experience . If a child does ■ not gain 
^jftny insight from his .reading with'^ th^ help from & V 
teacher, then the bibliotherapy program is not serving its 
purpose (10:29-30). 

Developing a Library 

In order to' develop 'a bibliotherapy library in the 
cl9Ssr6om> the people involved need to select books that 
relate to the various emotional ^i^lid behavioral problems a* 

child fac6s in his everyday life .\ Using 3 x 5 index cards, 

- — - ~ . \ \ ^ 

-t;jhe teacher 4^velops an aWiot%ted\bi|)liography , writing 
down th% author of the boofc^jjhe tiWe of the book, the ^ 
place of publication, the publisher, and the copyright <aate. 
The grade level of the book' should pe indicated oii the card 
and whether it applies to one. or moire grade levels. A , 



short synopsis should be written about the. book, indicating 
the problem occurring in it. _ > » 

Once the teacher has completed the book synopses, 
a system of categories must be deve^b^d so the bobks can 
be found easily. The teacher dan cheSiTxse Ser own system of 
categories of pi^^Blems that her children are confronted 
with. The index cards should be filedj according to J:he 
problem.^ The ca^ds should be filed alphaljetically by title. 
If a book^its in more than one category, therq^ Ishould be a 
copy of the card filed under all the* categories it fits. 

/ After all of the planning has been formulated^, 

^roup guidance'^ sessions, smaj^l^group Sessions, and 



individual conferences should be held to receive feedtfeck 
from, the children and determiri^ whether, the children's 

1 

readings are hfelping them or jiot (16<?|27-'«28) . 

TObe I. Dresner suggests mariy.very good activities 
to culminate the readings of the various books in^, his 
article called "Creating a_ Literature Program for Primary 
Children."' It can be' found in the Elementary English 
Journal on pages 59-63 of the January, 1975, issue. The 
authors of this paper^ have f6und his suggestions to be 
quite stimulating in terms of associating children With 
their readings. The suggested activities are as follows: 

1. Oriahi^e "A Book of the Month" club and children 
can report on th^ various books and share "reviews 

2. Take'^a story and make a' mural jto depict spme epi- 
sode. Have a group dramatization complete with 
costlumes''' tp.,act ou^ the episode. . 

3. Asemble a picture^£4le organized under the various 
headings. This activi:|ii^would lend itself well t<y 
poetry and rhymes. ^ 

- 4. Make a scrapbook of pictures to tell a story 

5. The teacher could read only cerfe^ain sectio^ts ol a 
book in order to whet the appetite of a future 
reader. . " ' : > 

6. Have Poetry Day with Another *class.. Present 
choral or individual readings. . 

7. Planned bulletin board br an organized exhibits 

8. Plan a skit that c6ities from a story book.' - - 

]' 9.; Pick a book that th^ reader disagrees with and pre- 
pare avpefutatidn for sharing time. 

10. Select excerpts to be read aloud for a unique pur- 
pose — beauty of language, excitement of story, 
prove a point at issue. 

11. Make something from the stgry; such as a reproduc- 
tion of the Bill of Right^t 

12. ' Prepare reading with appropriate sound eiEfects. 

13. Prepare an au^tobiography usirjg self as a charaqt^j: 
of the story ^ • ^ * ' J * ' - 

14 i Make an adverti$eme«j^t of their, best book. 

15#^V Illustrate a^ well-ioved book prrincident from a 

.• -book., ...^ :/.•>•■ . , A ■• ^- 

i6. Make an oi^ginal book jacket. / 

Ytm Have Open-ended gtJtivlties for/story read such as: 
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have a TV versai-on* qr radio or assembly pirograipa. 

18. Use puppets to i tell a story and thea have the pilp- 
pets tell the Children if they want' to hdar the 
story again th^y. can find it in the library porher-. ' 

19. The children c^ft write their own .stories ' and" illus- 
\, tratibns and then sew together with a cover. Tiiis 

^■-^ can be addfed to their library corner. ' 

20. Fill in impressions of feelings (4:-63,91) . ." . 

A seetion of the room should be designated as the 
bibliotherapy I'ibtary. It should be sel: up in an eyd- 



catching manner so that the children are attracted to it." ' 
Student participati9iji in setting up and ar^ranging the 
library is a. valuable learning experience. The childSren ^ 
can act as librarians and aid in -tl^e checking out an^ 
returning of the lib r key books." Tke.childa;en wiM^^'hen 
develpp their pwn^; sense of respond being partly 

responsible for the operation of the library, i 

Teacher-made displays 'as wellT^is child-mad^ displays 
are essential in guiding, the -children to/the biblic>therapy ' 
library Interesting displays will arouse^ the students* 
curiosity so that self-direction .'will operate in g;uiding 
them towards what they want to read tb, help solve their 
problems. Teacher cooperatipn and help are very necessary 
so that a child is not led astray while using the /biblio- 
theriapy library. * / 

;^A«uggested annotated bibliography can be 'found in 
the Appendix of-'^tii4;S paper, 



Developing Guidelines for St\3derit " 
Recognition of Problems' 

• A child has to recognize that there, are re^s<jns why 
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is havinc [, di f f iculbies get^i^agL^jLong wi th : liis \^^ 
^eers> teBcheirs^ siblings, relatives, environmental set- 

Itings / and generally cpping with himsei^f^ and -his sui^rouiid- 

■I. . * ■ ' .J- ■ 

;Xngs, A teacher as well as parents ban point-out the 

I child's weakne^sses, but I he may havJ a difficult time 

copixig with and" recognizing his iimnediate problem. Or 

perhaps the chil^^dotes not wan% tb^ understand or, cope with 



/ 



his 



problem. But dn orde^i; tq be .^ble t& handle' himself i 
a prbductive manner so that he can comprehend his evfeWday 
experiences and obtain real Ineaning'from thes,e ^peri4nces> 
lie nee^s -to be able ta* admit he has a problem arid recognizee 
what it. is specif ioaiiy. ' ' * '""^ 



In otie^ for a'<^J:a^\tc^^ to" do this; 'defi- 



nite guide^ihesVmust b^ established for jbte chi-ld t^^. J^tSa- ^ ^ 
\^iow. 'They are as fo^lovirs: ^ ' ^ - * 



1. ' Should J sljare ihy 3 i^ py y cin^ry, and N 

fearful feelings with my te^Ghejs^. >"v V , * 

2. If .1 am haying 'a problem ^t hom^ ot ^hooi/ 
A whom should. I discuss it with? Will he o^: . » 

^ she uri<jMrfJ:aiid . my prol>lem^^ , * 

3. If ^iny teadter";^^^ along 5^ 

d witli each other r what seems ito .l^e the prob-' 

^ lem? , . 

" ■ ■ • ■ ■ . 

4» If I am not getting along with my school-' 

«. * 

mates, what seems to be the problem? 

S./ 'irt I am not myself at times , do I need to 

expiain why ^to^ the " teacKer?'' 
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CQijsider my teacher a. friend? iV she 
about helpiag me to leaf n? 
7." Ho^s my teacher c^ai^e me? 
^■JH • Do my parents love me' 

9, Why do T filght with the following 
a; My parents? t ^ 

b. My brothers and sisters? 
N c. My. friends? - ' 



10,- ^^kt make? x^b cry?. 

What makes me happy ^ sad^ angry ^ an 
frightened? ' . \ - 

12. What is there about me^^^at my friends lik^ 
or dislike? 





Guiding Children to Effective Use of 
/ Bibliotherapy Library T" . 

Once the librajjy has been evolv^^ it needs to be 

p,ut"M:o-use InJ^^^ by the studentjs arid tochers, 

y T?h^'*children need to be'^uided into jaaing~the71ibx 

. tively^ The following gutidellnes arfe** necessary in' using 






i^eapher and student recognition of the emo- 

tional and behavioral- problems children face, 

* ' . . ■ 

2» * Willingness of the; teacher .arid student to 
■ ■ . ^ / - , 

, find a way of-^i^lvin^th^ child* s^probiems. 

Working tS-^^?^ problem' and finding 

a meth^od to solve it, ' [ \ > ' 

4. oUetermini^ng therapy will be 



■ * -M 




. advantageous involving thfe problem. 
5.- Inviting i the childi;;e"n to share their experi- 
I ences through the .use; books. 
' 6. Stimulating^he child's interest ^'n a par- 
ticular book so that t^e* child w^ll be able 
ton^ei^te to the characters in the book. " 

<a ■ ^ ■ - . ^ . • 

7. At the close of reading the child will eval- 
tiate h4s expei:;iences through the usfe of the . 

J>9ok by teacher-student conference or inter-^ 
- potion with fellow students. '\ _ 

8. T|h6^ child will be, encouraged to become in- 

^ vplved in follow-up ac'tivH:i4s for re in- 

• r ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' 
^ : forcing the concept (s) gained from his r^d- 

lAgs. ' ,* 

,9* The. child will be' allowed tb sharQ^^jjis/' final 

product. , ^ \ ' " 0 ^^' 

XO. Teacher observation of the chilH is necessary 
. tb determine whether the child has corrected* 
^ problem or npt . 
.11.^ If bit^libtherapy has BOt proved' successfio:! 

for the child another method must t^ 
^ w^th the child to helpT^im^it^ 






, . lar problems . 

jBvaluation of Biblidtherapy PJgoqraiirtx ^ 

V"-\ v.: ^ ■ / ' ' " ^ \: ^ • 

Ireaipheg evaluation . The- teacher is to bring to students 




^ 
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books tha^:^aricl/±heir behavioral, 
b<^lp them solve their problems/ He 




id emotioiial lives and 
must select appro-; 



priate books to interest children An reading and Xio inte=^ 
grate t^he bi^liothera'py progr^M^ of the 

|clasis. ' - - ' 

lie must know the books' available to thj^^udents 
and their therapeutic value. ' . 

^ The^^teacher must also be ^killed In reading albt^d 



• s rdading (20 : 42^) \ 



and tellJj]3_six>^E'^^^ guiding .the child' 

■ ■ ■ _ . /■ 

Inclpded ,in the Appehdix of this ij^^per is a sample 
6jE a teacher evaluation sheet so the teacher can keep spe- 
cific records for his children for future reference. .-^4^ 



student evaluatioiy . When a chil^ has completed his invplve- 
ment with {his readings, he needs ask himself several 
questions to analyze whethe;r the^^^particular readings have 




affeqted his^roblem. ^The questions may*4nclude,.*he follow 
ing: 




1. Did I resolve my problems? 

2. ^^w-do I feel aboiot the'book? 

3. Am I ^sajbisfipd^ with the r^sulijs from my.read- 




xngsj 

4. need more therapy?' 



child can answer these questions clearly , 
then he can determine whf^f-hf^:^^^.^^ v>gok i-V^>^^ry ha^^^elped 
him or not. If it has not helped hiltm, then he^eeds assi^-«=L. 
ance in ' seeking another method of ameliorating his problem. 
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sample 



fprnivrti^n 

j .1 ■ 
readings. 



evaluation sheet for 



in the Appendix. Il^t is helpful tor a 




reading a book so thaft he can better tevailuate his 



Par ent evaluation. 'It is ^ssential^ that parents, be in"vo,lved 



and Isiipport their chiidrjeti's\,le^rling 



experienoes!| ,if ^he 



chiMren are, to reach th^ir fi^llest potential a"sfs 



(isfels) . 



rits" 



With the support of\their faare^ts, chiMr^r) can 

.7 ■ ,. . \ " [ ' ■ """^ - / I ' ■ 

fe^very positive about* the iiiimprovemen txcondeiming t 

problems. The. parents need, to^.wistk clos(^ 

/teachers and ,their childjren in/ib^de^ to. understand how a 

bibliotherapy program works.. 




Feedback from the parents is essential so that 




teacher will know if the child is being helped and im- 
pBOvi^ himself./ The commurii^aition line betwe^h the par-' 
eivts, cMl^renw^nkd' teachers must be oipen)an.d |lonest. 
^- t^ch^r n^eds<fo know-how the" child is ^ ting 'at hom^ so he 
, will knovy if the therapy .at_ school is effeqffcive brt not. 
"\This, is where the parents play anVssential role. They need 
to obs^^^ their\?hildren G^^^ a^hq^bt db\fn note^, using 
the^p€rent \(BValuation sheet 'in the Appendix as a guide con-* - 
cerhing their observations. After careful obser\^ipn>^?^^^^ 
parents need to share their insights into their children's 
^oblems with the teacher so the teacher has a clea^ pib^tire 
7^iDdl^-^thj^hild"s> beha\d^^ With cv this information the t^acheV 
can make the hecfessary cHahges to better help the diild. 




dren /^i'::i\behaviorai and 



want to 
because 
vantage 



aibli other 



5« 





Very^ 3^mp 

^motipnaj^ will 

wifeh*/adult^^ 

Eac^ up 'to /the ^^ikeirj^ and. admit ^\ey^^ hj 
they c.will^^ot accepted by theiij peers , 

iiW/over direct tiiama(i coiranunicatipn/ijs^ t^^ 

tacking" to thq person. When a clii lid reads 
not have to |3^ on the defensive. /Re|lating 
much less threatening and demanding* Yet ;the' 

wljich the reader c^^i 



bopkycan offer human situations 

ate>\^ \- • ^ ^ . . ■ • '.n 

' We f 6^ biblio therapy can be accor^^ijsh'ed at r the 
' elementary dfrade ^vel^, but With great Gate. Ji?he teacher^ 
^hi^wil> 5^b^ biblioth^rapist^ well trained i^^ 

thfe/^art of 'bibliotherapy." His Jfraining couldtbe obtained t 



through research., worksnops, 

\ •■ ' ~ \ i 

- Biblio therapy , ca^n be attaihed through teacHe^4-,^^ 



.d;>^actical eKpWriences^'^Sr ^ 

^ent, and 

student cooperation. Without wi^U^ingngss, patience and 
boc^peration fac^m all people concerned, the blblibtherapy 
program will not-^a-fc^ain its hi^est gpal^f helping to 
so^ve the si^udents' particular emotional aixd behavioral 
problemsv^ ./ ' ? 

^Because bibiJibtherapy is a relatiyfejly 
^r<ML at the eXementary^leVel ^ weNf ^^^^^ a cdh trolled 
eiKperimental sfeudy should be conducted startirig at t;he 




: • ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ " ■ p 

• Iti^dergaJtten level. Observation of these children., should t 
^^e. continiaed tl^roUgh the- sixth grade level. With this 

^tudy the researchers will 'be able to determine whether 

t^i? bibliotherapy concet)t is worthwhile. 

■ ■ » ■ * ■' 

^ If ^ possible^ a fo.llow-\ip 'study should be continued 
through the second^rj^ l^vel of schooling.. In doing thi§e 
one will be able to deteannirie if ^he child, ^lias completely 
overcome his^ emotional And behavio:pa2^ problems-. Th^ study 
would then act a,s an indicato;r to determine if the program!, 
i^successful when implemented into the school; qurriculum. 

V . . . . . ' 

X s O * 
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ANNOTATED BI^BLIOGRAPHY v - 
.FOR THE LiBRARY 



Gaines, Jeanlrvette. Abby . Ne^ Yo?rk:v Harper an4 Rowe, ^ 

•Abby js an adopted U She ioveis to look 

at her baby btiBk becausie it i? all about -her ^\ -:fldr ' ^ 
brother ^eyijjt^pre tends she. is '.a bother-'but he 'still 
likes to take her to school f or^..''showiand tell" and' 
bracf about her. Abby adores he"r, parents and brothers, 
and they treasure her.' - / ^ ^ 



Lapsley, Susan. I Adopted . New xYorki Brkafjury Press , • 

Cjharles and his sister^pph'ie are two cliildreiiUn 
a happy family. Th.^y enjoy cooking With Mommy or * 
helping , Daddy work -on the car. And every night the 
four of , them share a bedtime story. : 

This JDOOk tells. Chairlei and Sophie's story. They 
\ are adopted, and as Charles^^says of his family, "Adop- 
\ tion means belohglng." 

ACCEPTANCE BY PEER GROUPS ^ . ' - \ ' 

Barkin, Carol, -and Elizabeth James. Ooi rig Thi ngs Toge the^ . 
. Milwaukee, tW-scoftsin: Raintree Editions , 1975 . 

..Discusses children's relationships with parents, \ 
peers, and teachers. 



Parker, Richard. - Gilda . New York: Scholastic Book Ser-''* 
vices J 1963 . . . - 

Gilda 's family moves around a lot and has never had' 
a real home—j-ust tents. to live in as they travel fronr 
job to job. She feels it's unfair as Gilda wants to 
settle in a real house, go to s6hool, and have friends. 



*Indi^at^s Primary or Intermediate level. 




Sherman, Ivan 
Visit, New 



Do Not Irike It. When 



_ ^ ^^'^^ iJarcourt Brace Jovanoyich, 19' 

Every chxW need^ a friend. . Evffy ghild. needs 
one to play with^'*^talk ta^'and fight.Mth.<t This is a 
Sl^pry about two^ friends speTiding a day together play- ' 
ingv But the visit:or gets the^b^jst toys, puts on her 
boots. a,nd coat all by herself / al^d^ p^riEqp^ every task 
with frustrating perfection, it's no won4er that the 
young heroine-hostess , ends her tale of woe with a * 
delightful and surprising plan for^ revenge. ^ 




Friend 



Friedman, Frieda. The Ja:nit6r!s Girl . New York: .^fm. " 
Morrow and Co. , 1956. """"""^ " . ' 

The girl in this story is a janitor's daughter who 
learns that labels don Vf: matter. It is who you really 
. are that matters. V 



Levy, Elizabeth. Nice Little .Girls , 
Press, 197^> ^ A ~ " 



New York: Delacorte 



The teacher announces to Jackie's n)ew class that* 
she- is the new boy. .jAckie ^ays she is* -a g^irl ihdig-^ 
nantly and the class laughs". She learns only the boys 
can do the things she wahts to do, so she may ^ as well 
a^t like a boy, which leads to troubl^ and ridicule.' 
V^th help from her parents,/ Jacjcie wins he?;/ way and 
bpens up her classroom to the exciting idea .that bOys 
and girls can do the same tilings-. 



Skorpen, Liesel Moak. . Plenty f o 



, ,, Three . New York: 

Coward, MteCann and 1 Geoghegafi/, Inc., 1971. 

The girl would like to play with the others, but it 
^stakes -time to- overcome her shyness and feime to' dis- 
cover that there are things" that one can^4b alone but 
if there are two to share the adventures a^d fun, it's 
better — and there's plenty for three. * 



Shecter, Ben. The Toughe'^t and Meanest Kid on thd\ Block . 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1973. 

Harry and his friend B^rt^ are a' rotten pair- of 
kids. A new kid moves onto the block and Harry* has a 
whole new image. ^ 



. \ 



EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 



Erhst, Kathryn F. Dariny and . His Thtimb . ' Englewood Clif|s, 
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N.J^i: Prentice-Hall, 1973. \ 

Danfty/sucKs his thumb and has ^verVsince he was a 
baby. He/likes the taste of his thumb and feels itappy 
and comfqirtable with his thumb in his mouth, pfte day 
after school begins, Danny makes a discoveary ^out 
himself and begins to fe^l very dif ferentJLy aSouJ; his 
thumb. 



Fjasslef, Joan. "Don't Woryy, Dear." New York: Human 
Sciences Press, 1971. 

. Jenny is a little girl who sucks her thuiti), wets 
^er bed and stutters on some of her words. With 

and acceptance from 'her family, she is given an 
opportTiittfesc^jtoou these habits at her own pace. . 

and gradually^^She-^^ to overgome them all.* 

Buckley, Helen E. Michael Is Brave . New York: Lbthrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., 1971. ^ 

» Michael has fear about sliding down a slide. With' 
the teacher's urging, T^ichael fiijids he can overcome 
his own fear by helping the little girl overcome hers. 





Blumev Judy. The One in the Middle Is the Green Kangaroo 
* Chicago: Reilly and Lee^BpQjcs , 1969. 

. Freddy is the middle 'child of the Dissel fajaily. 
He feels nothing will get better for him -and hfe will 
always be squeezed in tHe middle.. When he hears about 
the school play he decides to try out for a part and 
do something no one else in the family can do. . " This 
will -b^; his very 6wn. Life looks up for Freddy when 
he gets the 6part of the Grfeeh Kangaroo, the major part 
in the. |)lay . His performance is a tremendous success. 

Freddy discovei^ it is hot^^ bad being the one -in 
the middle after ally • ' . 




inburg, J>etrdn^lla. Shawn Goes to School . New York:^ 
Thoftias Y. Croweia Co. , 1973. 

This book begins by telling how a small boy's firat 
ursery school is unbelievable. Shawn had 
wanted to go to school, and he gazed longingly 
the window as his sister set off each morning, 
e day his mother--and sister decided to take him 
to the nursery schools ^ At first he was shy; then the 
Other children accepted Shawn and played with him. 
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EXPRESSING IeELINGS '? .'^ '\ 



^Passler,- Joan* All Alone With Daddy . New Y.ork: Behav- ' 
ioral Publications/ Inc., 1969. ' ] 

• This is the story of EUen, a little girl who de- 
• lights in being alone with her daddy. During "her - 
mother »s absence, , 'Ellen tries in Charming way^ to • 
take her mother's place. Elleii is j^ouf years old.- 
She tries to fill her mother's role while moth°er is 
' away. ' ^ 



Barkin, Carol, and Elizabeth James. "Are We Still Best 
Friends?^ Milwaukee, Wisconsin: . Raintree Editi,ons , 



A 1975. 

Examine^ some of the conflicting feelings that cart 
aris.e in friendship. ; . , v | - ^ 



Gardner^ Richard a: i. Dr> Qardner's Stories About the Real 
^ \ World . New Jersey? Prentic^-Hajl, 1972 • " ~ 

\ Told with warmth /hiunor, gnd realistic optimism, 
Dr. Gardner's stories will encouf^ge a child to thinjc 
about his behavior and the: areas in which he can use 
his own judgment to deal more 'effectively with life. 

• ' ''^ V • ^ ■ ■■ ' . ■ p 

Benzen', Bilir^ ^rst Day in School . New York: Doubleday 
\ . and* Co., 1972.^ ^ > ' / 

\ / The author takes you with a camera and a notebook 

\ into opening day at a, New York City kindergarten. 

The book tells about the homesick tears and the photo- 
graphs lead you through games and recess* to a success- 
" M ful fun s^shoolv day which the children tell their ' 
inothfers aj^out. 



Shepherd/ G|ne,^and Bill Martin, Jr. . Gentle Gentle Thurs- 
day . BOj^a^^ 1970. ■ ■ - [ : " 
Very colorful illustrated "istdry about a person try- 
ing to find a dittle free time to be alone. 



* P, I 

Buckley, Helena, grandmother and J . ' 

The book is about, a .grandmother andi her grandchild' 
and hovi Grandmother ! s lap is the best rap to sit in. 
The book/stiresses the companionship of cj^ happy re- 
• lationship l^etween the oldest and youngest ones In a 
family. . j 

Gauch, !»ij^tricia Lee.^ Grandpa and Me . New York: Coward, 
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. ^ HcC^nn and Geoghegan^ inc.,/ 1972. . 

There is a, time when a hoy and his^grandf ather begin 
. to share their ^wor Id. There are many things to do, 
4 so many things to see. « 

Pitzhughr. Louise. Harriet and the Spy . New York: Harper 
and Rowe, 1964 J, 

Harriet lives in a^oinfoftable brownstone house. 
^ She is an onlj^^hild wh€): does not like many, of the / 
s4iXth graders in her class ^ Harriet^ loves her nurse- 
maid^and a secret notebook jshe fills with honest 'jot- 
* tings about her parents, classmates, and neighbors. 
Harriet want^ to ^xow up to be a famous writer, so she 
spends part of every day on her spy^route observing and 
writing down everything of interest to her.. 

The first- blow cbmes when her nursemaid leaves, the 
second when Harriet's schoolmates find and read her note- 
book. 

JHarrifet's teachers and parents help to turn her 
into Harriet M.Welsch. 

' . p, I 

Zolotow, Charlotte.. The Hating Book -. New York: Harper 
^nd.Rbwe, 1969. 

, The author demonstrates her understanding of chil- 

dren in which hate chn loom so large and vanish so 
completely, once a compliment ,is made. The child finds 
that she really didn't- hate her friend, but had to 
learn to share a compliment concerning a pretty new 
dress. ^ Both children Accept the gestures and become 
good playmates. 



MacDonald, Betty. Hello, Mrs. Piggle-itiggle . Philaxiel- 
ptyla: J. B. Lippincott Co*, 1957. V' 

The book discusses the show-off cure, the crybaby 
cure, the bully, , the whisperer, and Ithe slowpoke. / 

■ ■ \ * P, I 

Berger, Terry. I Have Feelings . New Yoipk: Behavioral 
P\iblication,s^^ 1971. \ 

I Have Feelings cgvers seventeen Idiff extent feel- 
ings, both good and bad, and the situation "that pre- 
cipitated each' one. Each feeling is by a 
situation, the feeling that results, and finaJ^y by 
an explanation of .that feeling; 1 

• , ■ ■ ^ . \ 

■■■■ . ■ ■ • ! ■ . ^- P 

Tambourine, Jean. I Think I Will Go to the Hospital .' New 
^ork: A Bingdon Press, 1965. \ ^ , . °< 

Susie obtains a growing awarei^ess that a hospital 



- is a nice place to be when one^ is sick, and nurse'S-and 
doctors are the* finest friends. 

This book is a rewarding experience for. a child who 
has to face minor surgery or a visit to thp doctor's 
office. I * ° - • - 

. p, I 

Sharmet, Marjorie Weinman, I'm Not Oscar's Friend Anymore 
New York: E. P.' D^tton and Co . , 1975. . • 

t Oscar lost his best friend in the whole "worldv 
Anyone who has ever had a pal' suddenly £urn into a ' 
former pal' will enjoy reading about how dear's friend 
handled the situation.- : . , ^ 

Simon ^ Norma. I Was So kadi Chicago: \ Albert Whitman aiicl ' 
Co. ,A9TA. . - , ^ 

This is a book expressiiig how peopl^ ,can gre^^ad 
over many. different things. A f athe|?i;^icplaji^^ a 
child that getting matj^is exploding like^ firecracker , 
but that it is not bad to get mad sometimes. ! ' / 

Parkinson r Virginia. Kindness t o Pets. New. York: Harvey 

House, 1961. ^ ' ^ " • • 

A story about how a pet dog should be treated and' 
taken care of. 

^ . ' p 

Udry, Janic6 May. Let's Be Enemies . New York: Harpej: 
and Rowe\ 1961. 

When you have a friend, yoii invite him to your 
birthday party, and you .share your pretzTel ^th him. 
But a friend who ajlways wants to be th^ bossr a frien^a 
who takes all the crayons, a friend whom you wouldn'^ 
consider, having tl^le chicken pox with — this friend is 
an enemy. \ 

These were John" s ^feelings and he went to James's 
house to tell him/ so. Biart the force of habit is strong 
\ and by the time Jbhn had delivered his message you^ 
could hardly tell an enemy from a friend— and a very 
good friend/ at that." 

. p- 

Fassler, Joan. The Man of the House . New^York: Human 
^ciences Press ^ 1975. [ ^ 

j David, who is ''four years old, tries to become the 
. ^rown-up protector of .the house while his father is on^ 
a business trip^ He hrave^y promises to defend his 
mother against all sorts of monsters. 

P^ 

Lundgren, Max. Matt's Grandfather. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
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'Sons, 197;?.* 

This is a ^t^ry 
fathe^ln the 



about- Matt * s visit with. his grand-, 
i^pkople's- home. Matt felt a little 
afraid bf his grandfather until the 'two of them went 
,for a walk.^ • 1 • 



Cretan, Gladys Yessayan-. Messy S^lly .' New York: Loth- 
, rop,' Lee and ShepardfCo,, 1972. t " 

Sally is, very helpful but cannot stay neat. Sally' 
champion mess iiWQlves her always-neat\ousin Milton \ 
and the whole heighb^prhoodj. -/ , 

Parens, June . , My .Brown IBag'* Book . ^ Chicagq: Children's 
. ^ Press;- 4974."^ ~p ': " - . . 

This^bo^ is about learnijng to verbalize feelings. 

' \ \\ • ' - P 

Minarikr Else Holinelund. Nb Fighting, No BitingI New 
' Yor\k: Harper and Rowd[, 1958 • 

Two children are oompared^ to, two .alligators. Two 
children named RosaajoKa Willy fight, etc. , ^nd Cousin 
JoAn readd the two" chiiLdren a story about alligators 
an4 what happenis to tiiteia when they fight. 



/ 



New 



Bl\ame,- Judy. Otherwise ]Kiid<7n as Sheila tlie jSre^t , 
'York: E. P. Button and Co., 19,72. 

The story; is about a chronic liar.' Sheila plays 
two parts in this b66k:| Sheila j;he Gr^at and Sheila 
Tubman. 



Any grade 

Zolotow, Charlotte. The Quirreli;dg Book . New York: Har- , 
per and Howe, 19637"" , , | ^ * / 

Some days everyjdiingl seeijis to go from 'bad to worse 
and^ then from worse to wbrstJ And this wajs one of those 

• days. The rain^made thelday Igray, and the gray day 
made tempers black. 1 v , 

" . It,5^arted with Mr.^Jamesl passed to Mrs. James, 
then to^heir children^ ajnd so forth. Only the dog 



seemedV t^naf fected by th 
wiko starred eveirything of 
right track.' Some days e 
good to bQttex;^ and from better to best, 
tells about one of those days 



weather . And °so it was-Ke 

again, but this time on the 
ejcything seems to go from ' 

.And' this book 



Burch, Robert. Queenie Pea>y . 1 New York: The Viking Press i 
1966^ ^ 

pueenie threw stones, dnd she became proud of her 
aim. She learns not to. throw a rock 'pn an angry ; 



impulse. She was learning to think beforeN^cting^ ana 
she was learning to act wisely. She learnedN^o ;£ace 
life -as it wasy instead of ;,:Sis she wished it woliXd be^ 
•^nd have a good time, toct^. \ 

She -no Sl^nger felt dee^Kresentment whenever pet^le 
teased her. ^he wouM:.^ometiities laugjj with themt 



^.S.A.: jHoliday 



Thompson, Vivian L. 
House, 1962. 




Moving day is sad because Kathy is JDeaving her 
lovely home. Moved to ah apartment, Kathy^s desolate 
wheji she discovers she has left behind her f^orite 
doll* . 

Kathy discov^ers a doll%ii^^the closet and nam^ it 
Sally Jo. She calls Linda -at* her old house and tells 
her to keep Susie Jo^as shejias found another doll with 
a note pinned to her asking^for a name and care for the 
doll. Kathy is now happy. 1 \ 



Dobrin, Arnold. Scat! New Yorkl: Four Wind 
Scat's father is a trximp^t player. 




ress, i^^. 
^Grandma does^ 



not approve of jazz. She di6s and ther^ is . no- music 
^t her funeral* Scat wants to say' gooc^^^ to Grandma 
in his own way and he remembers how sh^ hated jassz 
ftinerals. ^But she also saidlto listen to ^he spirit, ' 
not the letter. Listen to ydur tie^t, not your head. 
Scat thinks that was a hard tjhing /to know. Maybe the 
most important thing. Scat thinks > is dbiri\g what seems 
real to-^you — whatever it is. I ^ 



Clifton, Lucille. 
San Francisco: 




Some of the Days of Everett An^^j^stJfT . 
Holt, Rinehari and Winston, 11970 



Everett. Anderspn could be lany child who h^s ever 
played in the rain, been afraip of the dark ^ felt 
lonely, or wondered about the ipta^s. r 



Bark in, Carol, and Elizabeth Jame^.| Sometimes I H^te 
School . Milwaukee, Wisconsin: ' Raintree Editipns, 
1975.. \ 

Discusses a child's feelings of anxiety and frus- 
tration caused by the disruption of a ^secure relation- 
ship v;ith a teacher. - ^ r 



Ken. StoHries from Inside Out . ' New York: Bant^ 
ithfinder Editions, 1974. ^ 
\\These eight stories are [adapted by Ken Sobol from 
Inside/Out television series produced by National 



\ 



SLO 



Instructiol 
Instructipl 

These 
situations! 
all cental^ 
happy, sad^ 
mean. 



al Television, a division of the Agency foif 
lal Television, Bloomington, Indiana* 
;ories are about real kids in real-life 

lome have happy endings, some don^t. They 
st^ag feelings. 5Hie people in them are 
lovrngf, 7hatlng, ang^t# afraid, helpful, ^ v 



Pr^ed, Alvyn M. 
1971^ 

Adults 



T.A.\for Kids . 



Lo:^ Angeles: Jalmar Pre^Si 



or children read this book, alid they work ^ 
through various exercises to solve problems .^Readers 
learn about themselve^ as well as others. It points 
out that people are unlkappy unless they are honest 
with each other. By b^ing honest, people will care 
about each other. , " ^ ,^ 

People learn that they can become involved in g|am6s 
if not careful. Ope must Ifearn how to\get put of th^\ 
games * \ • ^ 



Smith, Doris Buchanan. A Taste of Blackber ^jjies. New York: 
V Thomas Y. Criwell Co., 1973. \ 
^1 Everyone agreed Jamie was special , . e^en when he 
exasperated them by ; showing off. No one, least of all 
his best friend, dreamed that Jamie's exuberance and 
a harmless prank could end in sudden tragedy. 'When it 
does, the boy who is the first-person narrator of this 
nusual boo]omust find the strength t6 bear his grief 
nd his guilty feeling that | somehow he might have saved 
is friend.. 1 ^ 

Doris Smith writes with insight and directness - 
Out an often-ignored subject and a courageous young 
I^oy* ( . 1 >^ 



The Temper Tantrum Book . New 



Preston, Edna Mitchell. 

York: The Viking Press , 1969V ' ~ 

\ Aniitmls are vised to display h^urt feelings, jealousy, 
fr^lstratixm, restraint, injury toJ:«dignity , love, br 
want of rqspect for individuality. Children will 




themselves^ in thei^e animals . 

^T ne Geranium on i the Window Sill Just Die^, 

Iferlin Quist, * 



Cullum, Albert. 



\ . But Teacher You^J^ist Weni: Right On. 
1971. 

- ! Illustrations and poems vividly depict a child's 
relationship with her teaqheif., ; captuifing the joys and 
fears of be ing^^ young and in school, 



/ \ 

/ \ 




Calhouii, Mary. Three Kipds of Stut^born > ^Illx^ois; 6ar- 
■^-^^rard Publishing Co., 1972, ^ ' 

^'"r"''Th^e,^^ok describes three different types of sttib- 
borrtn^^s7"°'Stoji^^^stU reflects different in- 

A siglM^ .into custQiits~-aJdi,d backgrounds of the r;egions 
frcmi which they ^pringr"""^ 
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Alcock^ Gudrun. Turn the Next Corner . New^York: Wm. 
^^ftorrov and Co., 1969. ' * <^ 

JPhis book is a siKlry of a ty7elve--»year-old boy'-^ 
emotional a4justme;fit to his* father's imprisonment. 

■ , ■ ' ^ '-' ' ' ' • . ' --'^^ • ''■■^ • ■ 0 ■ . ■ , . 

Makin, Irene. Wil^qat^^ "^ew York: Whi. Mqrrow and Co-. , 
. , 1969. -r ^ • , 

The booic contains a story ^of a lonely boy in seairch 

of some identity and his empathy withuJthe wildcats /ahd 

their needs. • 



Rosenbautn^ Jeanr '^nd Lufe3.e McAuliffel What Is Pear. 




New 



Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

This is a book' on the introduction to feelings. 
Authority, punishment, -and failur^.are among the topics^ 
covered in this brief discussion of children's qommon 
fears. ^ - 



LeShan, Eda. What Mak^s-Me^eel This Way? New York: Macf- 
millan Co., 1972. ^ ■ ■, - 

This book is. about the whole range of feelings, 
including those you don't always like -or understand. 
-You may want to learn why there is. nothing dangerous ^ 
' about the dark but feel fearful at the same time, like 
• h^^ing a classmate who/seems to be avoiding you and^ 
still wanting her to^e your best >friend because .you 
acraiire her so much./ y \ 

\ Sometimes you want to be surr<^unded by people. 
Other times you want to be completelyAalohe or poskibly 
you w^nt to yell^ jixmp, or sit quletlyX in V dorner and 
daydream. At times you feel brave and \pther times you 
feel too timid to say. a word. All of theseV feelings are 
natural to some degree and are shared b^ just^^bout 
everyone else in the world; ^ \ 

^ This book ^s an invitation to fexploW, understand' 
. and enjoy your own feelings. And knowAi\g yourself is 
a gi^nt stnep toward, under stanfling*^ an(d ha^^ng good^re- 
latiohships with othei:^ people like yovir parents, 
sisters, brpthers, friends, teacherjs, etc. , 
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Ontermeyfer, Louis. , Aesop *s Fables . N6w^ York: Golden 
Press, 1965. : ■ 

This book is, filled with stories heard long be?t)ire 
'Aesop's tinie in Egypt and Babylon/.- Aesop gave the tales 
Kis personal touch. jTAesop never wrote his, tales; he ° .. 
told them wherever he went. His listeners retold th^mj 
They were later written down, 

Aesop did not want to ofrfehd people By referring to ' 
their V faults, .so he tol'd of the sly plots and Schemes 
of people through the woi?ds of animals. Each, story 
" contains a lesson for the listeiiers. ^: 

This book contains, forty animal stories. v ' 

Cretan^ Gladys Yessayan. All Except Sammy , Boston: Lit- 
' tle^ Brpwn^ and Go, /,1966. 

Samiiiy was not musical like the rest of his family. . 
Ife^as different 'because he was an airtist and a base- 
ball player. * ^ > ^ 

Caudili^ Rebecca. Best Loved Doll . ^ New York: Scholastic 

.. Book Services^ 1962. ^ 
i This 'book is abou^ a little gi:^l who is invited to 

a doll party. The invitation ^ays to bring either the • 
best dressed dqll^ thq oldest doll', or the dpll that - 
can do the most things, that you own. Betsy ^ the lit- 
tie girl, has four^dolls to choose from* She 'decides to, 
, take Jennifer to the party ^ She do6s hot fit any of 
^ iSiese three categories, but Beti^y loves her so. / 

When the girls at the pafty finish playing games, 
Susan's mother (Susan is the gi^l who invited Betsy to 
the party) gives the prizes out to the' girls whose 
dbllSv^have won the prizes according to the three, cate- 
gori(BSUnentioned in the beginnij.iig. ^Next, Susah's . 
mother .looks at Jennifer, Betpy^s dollV and then she 
leaves tna^^^rbom and^ re^^ pf^ize' for the doll. 

It is a/goidv medHl'^ifead^^ Doll." Betsy 

and Jennifer are very happy. 

• - . ■ ' ' ' ' " 1;. ' • .. • ■ ' . 'p 

Schick, Eleaiior. City in the Winter . London: The Mac-^ 
Millan. Co., 1970.- . 

No school today Is Jimmy's mother has to go to work, 
blizzard or no blizzard. But Jimmy and Grandma have a 
snow day. \ « • 

BeJ-ng sjriowbound is 'different from just ^being inside . • 
Everything ;is somehow new ^nd exciting. Jimmy plants a 
garden in a jar, makes' a barn ^for his animals , and has 
an indoor picnjLc. But until he and Grandma go, outside^ 



it is hard to imagine what a b^lizzard teally isi ' 



lie w*icn_ a jijxx;6isetta i-eaiXy XSi ^ 

' p 



Ness, Evaline. Do You Have the Time-Lydia . New York:' 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1974. , ^ > 

Lydia never has time to complete any of the nUfcer- 
ous projects she embarks on. „ ' 

. I' ' ■ ' ■ 

' . ' ' ■■■■ ■ I -P 

Stolz, Mary, Emmet:t's Pig . New^okk: Harper and Rowe, 
1959. . " . - \. • ' 

, Emmett's room was fiilid with pigs that were banks 
stuffed, glass, pictures, dr books. He had never seen 
a live one. He- wanted a pig more than anything' in the 
world , . • 

His J)areht:s explained that he could" not keep one . 
in the .city, and even though he understood, he still 
V^ished f(3r>one' of his own. 

.Enjmett was given a pig fpr a birthday present. He 
went to a farm to see the pig. The pig stayed on the 
f arm.v^ 

' ^ ' - - • . . • I 

Leaf, Mui^rO* Fair Play . New -York: J.' p. Lippincott, 
-. • 1967 . ' 

An amusing, common-sense explanation of the rea- 
sons behind laws, government /-and rules of living with 
pthers. " . 

glund; Joan Walsh. A Friend Is Someone Who Likes YoU . - 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World,, 1958. — 

With 'simplicity in text and pictures, this story = 
demonstrates for small children some of the many ' 
happy surprises just waiting ta be discovered in the- 
; world around them. ' ■ 

\ : ■ , ■ ■ . . ■ ; 8 

Fpx,\ Paula. Good Ethan . Scarsdale, New York: Bradbury 
t>ress, - ma. • * 
- \ Etjian's mother told him not to cross the street, 
but his ball, rolled across the street. No one would 
help him get his ball back. 'But Ethan was a gopd 
problem- solver and found a way to get the ball back 
vhim,self . He was clever in his method of obtaining 
the ballw ^ p . 

The North Shore Committee on the Older Adult. Growing Up , 
Gr<i)wing Older t New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, ' 
19^4. 

I This is the story "of John's life- from when he was 
a baby Until he became an old man with grandchildren.' 



Holl^ Adelaide • Giis^Gets thg Message > Chainpaign> 111 . : 
Garrard Publisliing Co, 1974. ^ . « . 

Gus was .mean to animals by/ throwing rocks at th^. 
\' His parents' talking to him didn't do much good/ His 
mother played sdme animdl games orwith liim so he would 
not harm -animals anymore. *Gus learned^ to be kind and, 
helpful to aMmalsv espe'cially his pets. 

■ ' • „ ' ■ ' p 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I- . New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co . , " 19 5 9 , . " 

Everybody is' in .such 'a hurry today, especially 
grown-up people. They hurry you so much it is .hardly 
any fun to do anything. Big brothers and jsisters are 
. caught rin^the hurry habit 'also. But grandfathers don't 
hurry, and ^ that ite why the. little boy in the story and 
his grandfather ^lav-e so much fun together, 

' ■ ■. • -.. ' \ • '■ - P 

Wayne, Harry Randolph. Here Comes Jimmy! Here* Gomes 

. Jimmy's Dogl New York:. Holt, ^inehaf-t and Winston , 
1966. . ' „ . .' ^ 

Jiirany,has a^ problem with his dog following him to 
. school. This i's' a story about how he learns to solve 
his problem;.' " _ 

; ^- ^ ■ • ^ > . ' p 

Lopshire^ Robert, I Am Better Than You . New York: Harper 
and Rowe/ 1968, ^ " - " . \ ^ 

' . WhpVs the be&t .lizaird there is? The contest goes 

— o^- all day--and^-aii^n±ghW---vSa^ 

but ^ete iiS ;not' so sure, ' V • ^^.^ 

Kessler,- Leonard.. Last One In Is a Rotten Egg . New York: • 
Harper and Rowe, 1969 . ^ \ 

This story is about learning ^how to swim and obey 
the rules of the pool. r „ ^ : , 

Whitney^ Alma |4a!rshak. Leave Herbert Alone ^ Reading/^- 
Mass.: Addis on-Weslfey Publishing Co., Incl, 1972. 

, Jennifer discovers how to' make friends wi^th Her- 
bert , 1;he pat next dopr. / ^ 



Lasker^ Joe. Mothers Can Do Anything . Chicago: 
Whitman and Co., 1972. ' 



P 



Albert 



> Story and illustrations ^demonstrate many bccupa- ' 
tions of mothers, including plumber, dentist, subway 
conductor, and others • - » 
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Porter, " Eleanor H. Pollyanna . New York: Scholastic Book 
Services, 1941. ^ . ' 

When Pollyanna comes to . town people' start 'acting 
strangely, Mean. people are nice^ grouchy people are ' 
friendly'/ and stern Aunt Polly looks .young again. 
Pollyanna discovers a sha:^ered romance in her aunt's 
life . Can Pollyanna set i^i^ght? - 
« . - ■ ^ \ . . 

Scott, Ann Herbert. Sam. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1967. * • ' 

Sam always wants to play, but^his fami'ly.does nqt 
always want to play with him. Everyone is too busy.- 
When Sam. touches a 'key on his father's .typewriter,; , , 
his father shouts at him. When Sam cries, his family 
stops to notice him, and they find the right job for , 
him. 5 ^ 

P 

BXaine , Marge . The Terrible Thing That Happened at Our 
House . New York: Parents' Magazine Press, 1975. 

TKe little girl's mother used to be a real mother. 
Something terrible haj^pened to change that. ^ Mother- 
, went back to work as a: science teacher. That Ji^ when 
everything began to be different. The children had to 
wait on themselves more. 

Pathdr used to be a real father, too. Father 
began to prepare dijiner. The kids had to clear the 
table as father washed fe^ dishes with their mother. : 
. .One day the little giri^Seq.omes very angr y. She 
— — yeii«--otttr-thrat no one cares anymore in thisTiouse. *^ 
Everyone stops talking and Iboks at her. She explains 
to h^r parents what the problem ife. They listen and 
begin to correct the problem. With everyone's help 
there is time for the fu^ things. Mother and Father 
become real again. 

- \ ■ • • P 

Steiner, Charlotte. Tomboy's Doll . NfeW Yorkc^ Lothrop^ ' 
, Lee and Shepard Co. / 1969 .- ^ V 

Tommy's real name was' Marie Louise, but everyone , 
called her Tommy^ because^ she vas a tomboy. She; pre- 
ferred a ball gam6 witjh her friend Billy. Tommy's 
mother bought her a doll, Amanda, who had .a lot of * 
clothes. 

Tommy did not know what to do with the doll, but 
she tried to p leaser her mother by showing an interest 
in the doll. Amanda, the doll, suffered one mishap' 
after another until One day Tommy discovered .wh^t 
comfort a doli could be. 

Tommy learns the ways of . little girls and dolls. 



9^. > ' • ^ 5 8 
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Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold. tVo Is a Team . New Y^rk: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, \L973. ~ 

Ted and Paul learn to play together safely. They 
learn tp watch put for their \^surroundings'. 

MANNERS ' ; ^ _ ^ . 

SlobodMn^ Louis. Excuse Me — Certaij^ly l New York: Van- 
guard Ptessr 1959^ \~ ^ ^ 

.This book teaches good manners in a humorous man- 
ner. Willie White is the main character^ but Ae 
learns from «l\is neighborhood 'frien^^s^ and chiefly from 
policemen; that courtesy can be funi 



Slol?odkin, Louis., ' Thank Vou— You're WelcWel Canacta: ' 
The Vanguard Press, 1957..^ ^ '. \ 
V . . Thank You ai\d You're Welcome e^fe the warmest words 

* in our langua^ge. Courtesy and kindness are th3 wel- 
come themes of Louis SlobodJcin's ingratiating book. 
0 ; All young children respond to the spirit of repe- 
tition, and Thank Yqu and You're Welcome \are used . 
throughout this, story in a way that is .highly ^ppeal- 
4 ing and well within the grasp of even the \very. young. 



MULTICULTURAL ^CKGROUND 



Swim^ Robert c; Paulossie» An Eskimo Boy . New York: Holti 
Rinehart and Winston, 196j4. \ 

Paulossie lives in the North and is an Eskimo boy. 
The story tells about Eskimp .life style and presents us 
with Eskimo yocabulary. . \ 

. " ^ ■ '\ - . \ P/ I 

Martin, . Bill, Jr. i Reach Out to the Morning . U.S.] 

Bovnnar, 1970. "T , ■ _ '< 

The' person in this book^imprison^ himself because 

he cannot accept children of^ other r^ces. He dis\ 

' ^' ^ /covers hfe wants to be free to try, with^eyes, ear A, and 

"^x^cepting more and more. , He finds that he delights in 

th^ diifferfences he meets', so that strangeness doesn't 

. estrange hijtn and newness doesn't frighten him. He 

wants to reach out to the whole human race. 

\ ' ^ ' ' Pr\ 

Sterling, .Dorothy.' Mary Jane iir New York:. Scholastic BoQk 
\ ' Serviees, 1959. ; % • 
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Mary Jane is going ta be Ipne of the. first, .NegVo* 
chi.ldren to go to Wilson Junior High. 'Grandpa told' her 
it wouldn't be easy, and he i^ right. No one at sfchool 
will, walk .or,-.«at with^iher. H^y spill ink on her boSks 
and call hes^ namekT' Ofhe pain >f going to an integrVted 
school is very hard to bear, btft Mary Jane doesn't Jive 
up. She learns she is not really alone. 




Hoimberg, A, Jt> y Nomads^of the-if&ng Bow . Washington, D.C.\ 
U. S. GovSriiinent Printing Of fiic^, 1950. " 
, , This* book ^is about an In^an, which helps children 
. to understand other ways totconmiunicate. 



Fife, Dale. Ride the Crooked^ Wind . 
McCann and Geoghegan/ Inc./ 1973 

This i& a story about a boy 
reconcile two cultures, o^ach 



New York: Coward, 

^ho must cond^ront and 
valuable, in its own way. 



Beinv, Herrold. Swimining Hole . New Yo^-fc: Vim. Morrow and 
Co. ,^^51. [. . ■ \ 

This is a book about a boy wljio doesii^ want to go, 
swimming with the 'others who are |/coloredSa,ntil he 
learns it do6sri*t really matter. 



Catlson, Natalie Savage. The' Empty SchoolhcSlise . New Yoiekr 
Harper' and Rdwe^r 1965.'~""^ ~" '. 

Th,is is a story about a desegreigated school dnd all 

to face, especially 
Lullah. ^ 



JRSONiy:, "APPEAiRANCE 



Bllime, Judy. Are You^' There God, It's Me Margaret. Brad- 
'•)ury, 1970 's. T ' [ ^ 

This book is about the problems girls face at pu^ 
bterty . 



Gay, Kaihlyii. Body Talk . ..New .York; Charles Scribner's' 
Sons\ I9y4. ' \ ' 

)dy\Talk is 'designed to help children explore .the 
many ^^ssabilities of body larigucfge, tc^be aware of 
the messages that can be sent; 'and to suggest methoda, 
for they to read pthers' mesj&kges. ; 

Bales trin6, i^hi lip. Fat and Skiijiny . .New Yor|g: Thomas^Y. 
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Crowell Co.r 1975. 

.The author of this book explains how our bodies use 
the food we eat and why sonte foods have different effects 
on different people, Chil4ren are iftrtroduced to •the 
terms calories a'qd metabolism , " ' 

Y ■ . ' - : p . ■ 

Robinson^ Barbara. The Fattest Be^r in the Birst Grade , 
New York: Random House ^ 1969 • ~ ~ ~ 

This is a story about a little fat bear whp said 
noj thank-you to fattening foods so she could lose 
weight and fit into nice clothes "and play games witi^ 
the otheir bears. . \ 



Blume^, Judy. Freckle Juice . Bradbury, 1970 's. . 
This book is about a boy with freckles. 

' ■ . ■- ' ' " ' ■ • / ■ ^ \ ■ ■ P 

Hotter, Dorothy, and Eleanor Willis. I Really Like Myself . 
Naishville, Tenn. : Aurora Publishers, 1974. 

This book talks about liking -oneself . If a chiM^ 
^ listens to his parents apd learns by hi^f mistaJces, he 
will learn to be liked for what he is and not what he 
looks like. ^ 

• V ■ ^' ' ' . \ P , 

Beim, Jerrold; The Smallest Boy in Class . New York : Wm. ' 
Morrow and Co., 1949. . . / 

- This is a picture-book about a boy who rebels - 
- ag^.i|ist b eing called "Tiny. " . . > ■ 

. . ^r; ■ --^^ " ■■ ^. ■ - ■ ■ ■ A. \ ^ , 

^ PHySIECAL HANDICAPS: 



Passler, .Joafi. The Boy jyith A Problem . New York: BehaV- 

- iorai Publicata-pns, 1971. 

Johni^^^ with a probaem. His problem is so 

^ feel like eating or doing his 

i..; " school work :£r ball. Many people try to hfelp 

_ -^^hnny^^^^ work. It is not until 

S ^ ^tr - his £j^^^ takes the time to* really listen that 

- J' Jbhn^ to feel better. 

Wolf, fle3::nard,. Don*- 1 Peer ^ for Paul . New York: 

; " V :;^l'~B^pipp^ 1974. - 

: . ^ ' ,Thxs is an adventure story with a difference. The 
.^^^^^^^^ action-filled weeks in the life, of 

^ .^' ^^ii^d^ica^ed b^^ a world made for people 

• ' withcnat handicaps ^ ; ^ 
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• . ■ . \ ■ ■ ■ ■ P 

-Lasker, Joe. \ He's My Brother . Chicago: Albert Whitman, 

. N. . 

A young boy • de^xsribes 'the experiehces 'of. his sIowt 
learning younger'^other at home and at school. 

•" ■'■ ' ' "■ • ~' ' p 

Pas^ler^ Joan:. Howie Helps Hiinself . Chtjcago; Albert 
^ "Whitmanr 1975. .V 
' Though^he ehjoys life with his' family and attends 
school^ Howie ^ a ^hild with cerebral palsy, wants more 
. than anything else tp be able to move Ihis wheelchair 
• b]^ himself . " " 

■ ^ • ■ - „ A 

L'eavinei^^ Edna S. Lisa and Her iSoundless WQrld ; New York; 
Human Sciences"" Press , 1974. ~ ~ \\ ' 

» Lisa? is deaf* Md&t of the childrenlwon' t play with 
her because sjhte can't h^ar them and can talk. When 
the doctor tells her parents what is wrong /they Huy 
her a hearing aid, and take her tq a special school. 
Then, for £he first time, Lisa cam hear founds and say 
words. 0 ^ \ 



Berg^r, Terry. One Little Girl . New York: Behavioral 
Publications^ Inc., 1971^ / i , 

Because she is somewhat reta3:ded> grown-ups call 
Laurie a "slow child." But Laurie . learns that she is ' 
only slow in doing some ^things. There „are pther • in- - 

__-^§£@siijntg_^ stie can do quite welll She en- 

joys doing these and she can take pride in them. ^ 

Gold, Phyllis. Please ,pon*t Say Hello ." New Yorl^: tfuman 
Sciepce Press, 1975. . ^ \ 

This book fulfills an urgent need for cre^^ting 
understanding attitudes to the deaf and by thfe deaf at - 
the child's level. ^/ \ 

This book tells kbbut a boy named Eddie who moves 
into a new neighborhood. Eddie is a severely i^isturbed 
child according to the children in the neighbothood . 
Eddie is autistic. He soon wins the affection of 
those about him as he struggles to emerge from the 
bondage of his autisticl shell. 
- , • ^ \ . ^ 

SIBLINGS * ' ' 



Zolotow, Charlotte. Big Sister\and Little Sister , i^ew 
Yorkc Harper and Rowe, 1966^.- 



This ig. a story about two sisters and what they coirie 
to learn from each other ^ 

„«..••* ' . o ' . ■ . * * 

Bond, Gladys Baker* Boy in the Middle .. Massachusetts: 
" Ginn and Co., 1972. • .. - • 

"■•^ Mick Dougan has a problem. He looks just like his 

other two brothers. He wants to be thought of as ME. 
- He becomes;^ the' friendly ^ougan boy. , 

■ ■ . f . ' ■ • - * . • ' .' 

.• \ - ^ .' • P . 

Lapsley^\ Susan. I Mi Adopted . Scarsdale^ nVy.: Bradbury 
Fresk, 1974. , ^ V . 

Charles and his sister Sophie are in a happy family. 
• They eji joy cooking with their mother and helping their 
father work on the car. Each night the wh^le family 
IShares a bedtime story. The two children are adopted< 
and Charles says^ "Ado'^tion means belonging." 
■ . "V . ■ ■ 

p 

Beim, Jerrold. Kid Brother . New York: Wftn. Mprrow and 
"Co., 1952. ~ ~ ~ • i 

The boy in this story learns that a kid , brother can 
be ^ good friend when there is under standing\. 

Wittram^ H. R. My Little Brother . New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston^ 1963. 

Jimmy and his sister play together, love each other, 
and have typical brother-and-sister problems. 

■ " -, P 

Fiedler, Jean. New Bgtfther, New Sister . New York: Golden 
Press, 1966. 

Paul learns that he will have a. new brtother or 
sister. Paul w^tnts to give the baby a toy^^ so he gets 
a red truck. Then he finds out that he ha$ a brother 
and a sister.; Paul divifde^ each pile of toys for the 
twins into even piles. He is delighted with twins. 

■■ > ' ■ P 

Jordan, 'June. New Life: New Room . New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. , 1975. ^~ 

pother is having a new baby, aij^ the rqst of the 
children have a problem called "sp^e." The housing 
project authority has not come up wVth a bigger* 
apartment. There will be six folks living in a two- 
bedroom apartment. Tempers are bound to become short 
in over-crowded circumstances, and privacy will have 
to be given up.. The three children come up with a 
solution to the problem any apartment-dwelling kids 
can try. ' 



# \ .p 

Schick^ Eleanor. Peggy's New Brdyther ^ London: OJhe Mac?- 
millan Co.^ 1970. ^ 

Peggy's newborn brother Pe\ber is not .what Peggy iiad 
in mind* He t:a|i"t do a^ythin^g at all and yet 'the 
grownups give him all tn^ir attention. Being helpful 
isn't easy either; everything she tries to do somehow 
turns out wrong* Children as young as three will sym- 
pathize with Peggy and be as delighted as she is when 
she discovers a unique way of keeping Peter happy. It 
is a very special somjBthing that no one but a little \ 
• "big" sister (or brother) would think of. 

Pr I 

Carley^ Wayne. Puppy Love . Champaign^ 111.: Garrard 
Publishing Co./ 197i; 

\ Leslie wants a puppy. Her father says he and Les- 

lie's mother have a baby brother for her. She doesn't 
want a baby brother. She tells her mom she doesn't 
like him. But then her father brings out a puppy andX 
she is very happy. She names him "Lickin's." Mother \ 
asks Leslie to help with baby but slie says she needs \ 
to care for the puppy. Qne day Mother has a cold and 
* a^ks Leslie to look after Jimmy, the b^by brother 4 
Leslie says she doesn't know how to. Mother says .just 
^^Iceep him happy, the same way she keeps the puppy \ , 
happy. Leslie plays with both; she discove.ts garing 
for a baby is \nuch the same. * ^ \ " p 

P 

Greenfield, Elpise. She Come Bringing Me That Little Baby 
Girl . Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. , 1974. 

Kevin wanted a baby brother but his mother brought ' 
a baby sister home from the hospital. Kevin did not 
like his lister one bit. She cried too much and was 
tod wrinkled to look new. Kevin was sick the way his 
parents fussed over the baby as if she were the only 
baby in the world. However, something happened to let 
Kevin understand how important a big brother can bfe. 
He even figured that his mother's arms could hold bo^ 
him and^his rtfew baby sister. \ 
.■ ' '' / " 

■ ' ~ ' I ' 

Snow, Dorothea J. A Sight of Eveiry thing . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1963. p 

Purdie Pope joy wished he didn't h^ve so many boy- 
brothers and girl-sisters. It seemed they always 
needed something and when they ^id they borrowed the 
money frdm Purdie. Purdie was saving his money for a 
wagon." With the wagon he would be a big bug around 
town hauling wood. If he had the wagon, the whole 



family could ride in it\to the Fourth of ' July' events. 

When they got to the ceXfebi?ati6n, Purdie 'found out it 
, takes a "sight %f everyttiing''- to make dreams come true— 
3; even a bunch of brothers and sisters* 

■ ^ ■ \ ' '■ ' : I 

Blume, Judy. " Tales of a Fourth Gr ade Nothing. Bradbbry, 

, 1970's. ■ ^ . " ■ — : — ^ . 

This book is about coping with younger siblingis . 



Bradbury^ Bianca, -The Young Loner , New York:" Scholastic! 
Book Services^ ,1970. X 
, Jay's colder brother Mai teAses him. Jay is afraid. 
Jay wants to be able to win fiv6r an older brother who 
does everything better. \ There lis an event that takes 
place to change everything.^ ^ 



UNHAPPY: HOME SITUATIONS 



\ \ - . . ■ I 

Bjijune^ Judy, j it's Not the B nd of the World. Bradbuarv, 

i97o's. r ; '■ : — 

' This bbpk is about divorce. 



Staiiekj, *!uriel 
Whi^rian ain 
A child| 
, schooJL even 
V , prob^leia to 

Mthe^ only ch 
^ tion^te rel 

adult comp4n| 
0 situation mo 
circumstance 



V P, t 

I Won't Go Without a Father . Albert , 
Co., r972. ' ■ 

from- a onerparent hom^. Planning for a 

to which parents are invited brfngs Steve's 

crisisl He slowly realizes that^e is not 
Id without both parents. Warm and af fee- 
tiVes and friends help hiip find sources of 
"on^hip jan^ counsel, and this makes the 

e acceptable even if it cannot altei: the 



..Fassler, Joan. Hv- Oyandpa Died Today . New Ybrk; Human 
Sciences Presls, 1971. ^ / 

' \, This is al story about a boy named David and his 
^ grandfather, and the lov6 and devotion that they 
4 shared. When his grandfather dies, David must ^trugglfe 



to understand and accept His 



he learns a lilttle bit more ^about life. 



death, and^in doing so. 



Gardner, Richard A 1 The Boys and Girls Book About Divorcee , 
Scrantonj Haddon Craftsmen, 1970. ^ " 

This is a book written for childVefr on the subject 
of divorce. It! was prepared frolh jdata collected by the 
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author during thiiteen^vears of theiiapeutib work with 
divorced parents aiid their children. The Dook dis-: ^ 
cusses the problems usually encountered by Isuc^h chil- 
dreni, and much that is ^xpl^ined to them iSj Applicable 
to their parents as welli^ 

GOff^ Beth. Where ^Is Daddy ?. \^Boston: Beacon Prfess> 1972. 

This is a book abput a\ little girl balldd Jciney- . 
dear.\ She lived in a house with her daddy aWd ittommy 
and a\dog named Funny. But^ one day Daddy wasn't there 
anjpnore ^ and Janeydear didn\^ t understand wheh ^ her 
mommy told her ^ "You and Funny and I will be keeping 
house for a while." One day\y when her daddy did come^ 
back^ he slaid "Janeydear^ Mommy and I are going to get 
a divorce. V But Janeydear didnVt ijnderstand that 
either. 

This bdok tells the; story of what happen? ' to Janey- 
dear after that. It shows whai: happens in a family 
when parents get divorced. A divorce is hard to under- 
stand without getting frightened. Janeydear does ^et 
frightened and confused, but sh^* learns at last to 
understand a little bettei; and be" happy again. 
\ ' ' - * . . ' ' ' ^ ■ A ■ - . 

Cleaver^ Bill, and Vera. Where the Lillies Bloom . - KTew 
York: Scholastic Book Services, 1969. 

Irrepressi:^le fourteen-year-old Mary Ckll has^.^ 
spunk- to get along in the world. She vowe to hold 

her orphaned family together and to keep her dreamy^^ _^ 

sister from marrying a "villain." She becomes tfie 
most enterprising, tough, courageous, -arfd unforgettable 
heroine. ^ 

' /- ■ i 

Harris, Audrey. Why Did He Die? Minnesota: X^eisrier Publi- 
cations, 1965.. 

The book compares death with the cycle of the s^a- 
xSons of the year. It is a good comparison in story , 
vform. A baby is torn, a tree grows leaves in the 
spring. A person grows ^old«^ and dies .and k tree loses 
its leaves in tHe fall. Both die and a new cycle be- 
gins. . V 

GENERAL INFORMATION: RELATED TO 

BIBLIOTHERAPY IN THE , " 

ELEMENTARY .GRADES ^ ' ' 

' ' ' * . ' * ■ W ■ 

If these books are ordered through the Scholastic Book Ser- 
vices, there is a kit that comes with each book ^thaitt can,, be 
used as classroom follow-up and interaction in relation to 
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e^ch sto-cy.i The activities give, the 'students a charipe to 
rej^ate to the characters in the stories. . 



CoXeman> Hila. Benny the Misfit . New York: Scholastic 
Boolk Se:^vices^ 1973. , 

* Benny is upset because he has to leave his old 
scho9l and be bussed to a s'chool in a poverty area. 
Benny feels it is unfair to have to ride the bus^ 
because he vfants to play ball with the kids after ^ 
/ school. Benny callls the school Ma "dirty old city 
school^," But does learn to make friends at the new 
y school. His^ parents are, ang^^ because he. wants to 
play afte^ school with his ri%w friends rather than 
ride the bus home . 



Stolz^ Mary. The Bully of Barkham Street ., New^ York: Dell 
^ IPublishing Co. , 1963. T " ^ ' 

Matftin Hastings is always in trouble. Adults yeil 
at hini'and then get angry when he tries to explain. 
^ His classmates laugh at him, and,his teacher is unfair \ 
to him. • 

Jdartin's dog Rufus is the' only one in the world he ; 
can talk to:. Because Martin Soesn't try, h±*6 parents 
say they are going to give the ^og away. V ' 



Konigsburg> E. L. From the Mixed-Ijjgr File S' of/ Mrs, Basil 



I 



vFrankweiler .y .New York>; Dell /publishing Co. , 1967. 

Claudia makes careful plans to run ai;(/ay. Sh^ pldns 
to be gone long enough to teach her parents a lesson 
in "Claudia appreciation." She invites/her brother" to 
go- v;ith her because he is miser and will have money. ^ 
They take up residence in the Museum of Art. Claudia 
meets two problems: she feels just the same, and she 
wants to fee^l different; and she finds a beautifail 

; statue at the musexam and won* t go home until she finds 
out who made it. The former owner of the statuis/Mrs. 

V Basil E. Frankweiler , helps Claudia find a way to go , 
home. * 

'• ■ » ■ » ■ /■ ' . 

M^n, - Peggy. * My Dad Lives in a Downtown Hotel . New Y6rk: 
Scholastic Book Services, 1973. 

This book is;^out a boy who has difficulty adjust- 
^ ing to his mother's and father's divorcer He livejs 
,with his mother, and he visits his father in a hotel. 

Joey thinks it his fault that his, parents, parted. 
He thinks that if he promise? to do all the things his 
' father asked him to» do," his father will come ba6k. 
^This is not the case. Joey' must adjust to the di- 
vorce. * 
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Clymer, Eleanor. My Brother Stevie . New York: Scholastic 
Book Services, 1967.' 

Twelve-year-old Annie's father is ..dead; "her mother 
has left her and her. brother Ste.vie. Grandma cannot 
handle Stevie.' Annie does not understand <7hy she has 
i.to take xjare of her brother. She wants to do things 
with her friends. When Stevie starts getting into 
y trouble, Annie'^ seeks help^ from-his third-grade teacher, 
i*hom he likes. With the teacher's warm pupport, and 
the positive experiences they share, Ann^e gaii>s a 
new under standihg of herself, Stevie, and the:y^ grand- 
. motJier . ' / •* 

Pevsner, Stella. New Girl . New ^ York; Scholastic Book 
Services, lS69. ' • 

.■ The original title of this book is Break a Leg . 

Fran thinks the sumitiei; will be filled, with misery. 
Her best friendXis \away at ca^np. Everyone is gone ' . 
except for Veronrca, a creepy new girl from Hollywood.. 
Fran becomes involved in a "Summer Theater Project for 
Kids." The fun beg)|sns ,• and there is a- big surprise ■ 
, "about Veronica. \ , 



Perl, Lila. That Gr^gzy Abril . New York: ■Scholastib Book 
I Sevices, 1974. i 

: Gress spends a terrible month -iof April. She fights 
with her best friend; Davef-, Hgr favoirite cousin goes 
to Ireland. Grass's' "liberated" mother only makes 
■ things worse. Gress wonders if she will ever get 
•through the crazy, mixe^-up month o^ April. 

. ■ -„ .-. .1 

Spears, Elizabeth George. " The Witch "of Blackbird Pond . New 
York: Dell Publishing Co., 1958. ~ 

Kit Tyler had been raised in thie Garibbean, but now 
she was an orphan, unloved and alone, dependent on 
relatives she had never seen. AwaUtin'g her in her new 
home Were suspicions and^ loneliness . " The master of the 
house despised Kit. The man who claimed he loved her 
abandoned her to the circle of teri^r. There was no- 
where to turn, no one to help, no' way to escape the 
eviil claiming hear as a victim. , , * , 

\ ^ ; ■ ■ \ " . 

<* • . . . f . 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION SHEET 
FOR TEACHERS 



Name of child_ 
Grade 



Date of evaluation 



Some-n Hot at 



1. Ovejrly seHsjLtixe to criticism 








2. Distractibrlity or attention 
span is a problem. . 








3. Disturbs other children'" 




• 


\ 


4. Daydreams 






■t 


5. ' Pouts and sulks / 








6m Mood changes quickly andN 
drastically 








?• Quarrelsome 








. 8, Svibmissive attitude toward 
authority 




- - • 




* _ " ' — ' — ' 1 

,9, Restless 






4 


id. Jlxci table r impulsive 


9 


• 




11. Excessive demands for 
ueiacner s atiuenuion 


ft 

\ y 


4 


tf 


if 

12. Appears to bh unaccepted, by . 
group - . . ^ 


1 - 

■ " 1 


\ . ^ 




13. Appears to be ^easily led " " 
vastrj^y by other, children 




,^ . L. 


0 


14. Interaction in pe^r group 








15. Appears to lack leadership 








♦ ' ■ ^ 
16. Pails .to finish^ things he 
% starts ' ^ 






c 


17. Childish and immatufris 


0 




t 




Some- Not at 
X Of ten - times All 



Others , 


X;- ■ 




•/ 


19 • Dpes not get along with other 
children 








*« » 

20L. Uncooperative 




1 ^ 




^ .» 

2r^. Easily frustrated in efforts 








22* Uncooperat4.ve with teacher 








23 ► Difficulty in leai;^ning 


i 







/ 



\ 



.(SAMPLE EVALUATION! SHEET 
FOR STUDENTS 



Name 



Grade • ... Date of evaluation 



1. What was the main problem that . _ ■ had to face? 

■ ■ " ■■ * 

2. Do boys andl girls in yoiir town, school,^ or neighborhood 

• ever meet problems or situations' like this.?. How do they 
m6et the situations? ' ■ ' ' ^ 

■ . V . . . • - - 

3 . How did chara<^e^s change during the story? 



4.. How" is the work ^ , play in "this story similar to- what • 
Ve do? How is it (different? , * " " 

■ u ■• h ' \ 

5.. If you had been. in this situation, what decision would 
you have made? Why? ^ •. ■ \ 

6. - What was the' most important decision that "■ : 

. had to make? ' 

i • ■ ■ . " • ■ ■ 

7. Why do you think ■ ^ felt or behaved 'the way 
he did?. ^ 

8. How did ■ 'ihf luehce other people? 

9. If you lived ndxt door to ^ /would you like 

• . to play With or. visit him? ^ 

10. Do all the people in this racial or religious group 
behave in "this way? , 

11. Gan you tell another story 'in which there was a similar 
• ptoblem? ' 

12. Do yoti think the author really understood the' way boys 
and ^irls feel? What "part of the book tells you this? 
(11:^66) 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION SHEET 
FOR PARENTS 



ERIC 



Name of child^ 
Grade . 



, Date of evdluatioh 



Some- Not at 



' • . 


/ Often times All 


1* Picks at things (niiils, fj 
hair, .clothing) 


Jngers/ 








2, Sassy to grownups 


* 




* 


t 


3;* Problems witli keeping or j 
making friends 










4. Excitable/ impulsive 










•5« Wants to run things 


• 






• • 

6, Sucks or iChews '( thumb/ 
clothing / <^ blankets ) 








— T- ■ ■ 1 

7j ,Crids easily or often 


> 






8. Carries a chip on his shoul- 
der y . 








.9, Daydreams 








10. Difficulty in learning ' > 








11.^ Restless in the "sguirmy" 

sense * ^• ^ 








12. Fearful (of new situations/ 
new people ot^ places / going - 
• to school)* : 








13. DestrtJictive 




■ - 1 




14. Tells lies or stories that 
aren' t true 








15. Shy 








16; Gets into more trotible than 
v ' others the isame age . 









V 
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« " . " Somfe-*^ Not at 

^ \ Oftei^ times ■ All 



17. ''Speaks differently frt^m others 
the same age . „ \ 


\ 

V) 

c 


\ 


, ^1 


'.18. Denies jnistakes or blames 
0 others v . 




'i ■ < 


% 


19. Quarrelsome r pouts, *and sulks 




■ J ' . li — 




y . • / ' - 

^20. Steals 




> 


• 


„21. Disobedieht^xjt obeys, hut^ 
. resentfully/^. ^ -. 








22. Fails to f inisb'-fehinqs 


« * 






23. Wprries more than/otheJdsl 1 \ 
(about being alorie, ili^^sQ^ , 
or death) - > „ . | 




0 




24. Fee^lings easily hurt 








.25.„ Bullies others 






' \ ' 


'20*. Unable to stop a repetitive 
activity ■ " • 

— ' — : ■r 








2*7. Cruel, 






I ■ 


28. Childish or immature 








29. -Dis'tractibility 








30. Frequent illness 








31. Doesn't lU^e or doesn't 

follow rules or restrictions 








3^2. . Fights constantly 






\ 

* 


33. Doesn't get along well wi.t;h 
siblings , 


/ 






3,4. Easily frustrated in efforts 








35. Disturbs other children 








36. Basically an unhappy child 


• • 






37. Problems with appetite < 
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Some- Not at 
Often' times All 



38-, Stomach aches \ ' 


• 






39 • Problems with sleep 








40 • Other aches and p$ifns 








41. Vomiting and ixausea 








• ' . ^ » 
4Z. *^eels cheated in family .circle 








43. BOasts and brags - 








44'. ; Lets self be ^pushed around 










o 

ERIC 



